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This Issue in Brief... 





ANNUAL EARNINGS Of all wage and salary earners 
covered under the old age and survivors insur- 
ance law are analyzed in OASI Annvat Earnincs 
Serres, 1939-48 (p. 605). The article outlines 
interindustry differences in earnings, traces 
changes in purchasing power, and measures the 
phenomenal increase in money earnings which 
has occurred in this 10-year period. In analyzing 
annual earnings, special significance attaches to 
findings related to the earnings of four-quarter 
workers—a group largely composed of permanent 
employees. In 1947, they numbered 30.4 million 
of the 48.9 million workers in covered employment. 
Their median wages in 1947 were 110 percent 
above those in 1939. In 1948, they rose a further 
11 percent to $2,600 as compared with the 1939 
median of $1,113. 


Wartime Negro migrants to the San Francisco 
Bay area, because of their concentration in a 
few war industries, were vulnerable to postwar 
occupational dislocations. In consequence, they 
have experienced downgrading and a greater 
incidence of unemployment than have Negroes 
in the country as a whole, who largely main- 
tained their wartime employment gains. This 
finding appears in Posrwar Stratus or Necro 
Workers IN San Francisco Area (p. 612), 
which presents the results of a 1948 survey. 
Despite setbacks, the position of Negro workers 
as a group in the Bay Area in 1948 was consider- 
ably better than in prewar years. These workers 
were scattered more widely through the occupa- 
tional and industrial structure than before the 
war. Nevertheless, compared with the general 
employed population in the area, Negroes in 1948, 
were still concentrated in service and laborer jobs 
and under-represented in professional, clerical, 
proprietary-managerial, and skilled occupations. 


Part IL of Recenr UNEMPLOYMENT TRENDS 
(p. 618) analyzes changes in the structure of un- 
employment from 1948 through early 1950. In 


April 1950, 3.5 million were unemployed as 
compared with 4.7 million in February 1950. 
Yet unemployment remained 1.3 million above 
April 1948. Significant, too, is the fact that 
about a third of those unemployed in April 
1950 had been seeking employment for 15 or 
more weeks. Particular areas, industries, and 
age groups suffered disproportionate unemploy- 
ment rises during this period. In 1949, the high- 
est average unemployment rate was in the pre- 
dominantly seasonal construction industry, yet 
the sharpest over-the-year increase occurred in 
manufacturing. Between mid-1949 and March 
1950 unemployment rates were highest in metal- 
working, textile, and coal centers. 

A survey of 2,148 labor-management contracts 
in effect during 1949 reveals that about 3 out of 
10 included some type of nonoccupational sick- 
ness or accident benefit provision. Detailed 
results of a study of these provisions are presented 
in SicKNEss AND AcciIDENT BENeFiTs 1N UNION 
AGREEMENTS, 1949 (p. 636). About four-fifths 
of the provisions stipulate that employers shall 
bear the entire cost of such plans. Analysis is 
made of the financing, length of benefit period, 
amount of weekly benefits, and waiting periods 
involved. 

Interacting factors such as increases or decreases 
in volume of production and the introduction of 
new and improved facilities were primarily 
responsible for the small changes in man-hour 
requirements in the machine-tool, industrial- 
equipment, and construction-machinery industries 
from 1947 to 1948. Unir Man-Hour Trenps 
IN Toree Macurinery INpustries (p. 645) gauges 
these changes and states that approximately 2.5 
percent more man-hours were needed in 1948 
than in 1947 to manufacture machine tools; 
slightly less labor per unit was required in the 
other two industries. 

Atlanta, Memphis, and Oklahoma City business 
firms were recently surveyed as to the salaries 
paid office clerical workers. Results summarized 
in SaALaries oF Orrice Workers: 3 SourHERN 
Cities, Earty 1950 (p. 630) indicated that a 
marked similarity in salary levels of clerical 
workers then existed in all three cities. For 
example, women general stenographers—the larg- 
est group studied—averaged $42.50 weekly in 
Memphis, $43.50 in Oklahoma City, and $44 in 
Atlanta. 





The Labor Month 


in Review 





THE MARKED UPTURN in business activity which 
began in March continued throughout May. 
Building construction again set new records with 
approximately 140,000 new nonfarm dwelling 
units started. Other important indicators of 
economic activity such as industrial production, 
employment, and retail trade were near peak levels 
and unemployment was reduced significantly for 
the third consecutive month. Business optimism 
was reflected in increased demand for many of the 
basic industrial commodities with resulting price 
increases. 

Outstanding in industrial relations develop- 
ments during May was the signing of a 5-year union 
contract between the General Motors Corp. and 
the United Automobile Workers (CIO). An 
agreement, considered advantageous by both 
sides, ended the 6-day strike of railroad firemen 
against four major railroads. The constitution- 
ality of the non-Communist affidavit requirement 
of the Taft-Hartley Act was upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court during the month. Union 
conventions held during May were concerned with 
organizing the unorganized, the reduction of hours 
to spread work, and other union problems. 

The President’s three reorganization plans affect- 
ing the Labor Department became effective during 
the month, but the proposal affecting the National 
Labor Relations Board was disapproved by 
Congress. 


5-Year General Motors Contract 


The 5-year agreement signed by the General 
Motors Corp. and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) on May 23 gives promise of stable industrial 
relations in the automobile industry for a consider- 
able period. The contract, which is for the longest 
period ever signed in the industry, provides that 
there will be no reopening on any matter during 
the entire term. Among the main provisions of 
the contract were: (1) A minimum pension of $100 
per month, including Federal social-security bene- 


fits, is provided for employees who have reached 
the age of 65 and have worked for the company 
for 25 years or more. Pensions, including social 
security, of employees, who have less than 25 
years but more than 10 years service at time of 
retirement will be at least $4 a month for each 
year of service. Any increase in Federal old-age 
benefits would increase employee pensions since 
the corporation will pay not less than $1.50 a 
month for each year of service. Employees make 
no contributions other than their social-security 
contributions. Administration of the eligibility 
provisions will be made jointly by the union and 
management. 

(2) A 4-cent “annual improvement factor,” 
which became effective with the new contract, 
replaces the 3-cent provision of the previous agree- 
ment. This “annual improvement factor,” related 
to anticipated gains in productivity in the econ- 
omy, will continue for the duration of the contract. 

(3) The new agreement retains the wage esca- 
lator clause providing for quarterly wage adjust- 
ments of 1 cent for each 1.14 point change in the 
Consumers’ Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. No upward limit was placed on such 
wage changes, but wages may not be reduced 
below basic wage rate levels provided in the agree- 
ment of 1948, a maximum of 3 cents below cur- 
rent levels. 

(4) Retirement for disability is possible after 
15 years’ service and age 50, with benefits of 
$50-$90 depending on service. Increased life 
insurance and sickness and accident benefits for 
workers and their families are provided in the 
new agreement, with no increase in employee 
contributions. 

(5) Present members of the union must remain 
members for the life of the contract, but present 
nonmembers are not required to join. New 
employees must become members within 90 days 
and remain members for 1 year, at which time 
only they may elect to withdraw from the union. 


Railroad Strike Settled 


The 6-day strike of 18,000 members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men against four of the country’s major railroads 
was settled on May 16. Specific terms of the 
settlement did not deal directly with the issue of 
the union’s request for a second fireman on mul- 
tiple-unit Diesel locomotives. The claim of the 
union that the railroads were violating the terms 
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of their 1943 contract by using approximately 
5,000 special-duty supervisors to make checks in 
the motor rooms of multiple-unit Diesels was 
submitted to arbitration. Also submitted to 
arbitration was the question of a fireman on small 
yard Diesels presently in operation. 

Pay rates of firemen on electric and oil-burning 
steam locomotives are to be raised to the standard 
of those on coal-burning steam locomotives. A 
fireman is to be employed on all new yard Diesel 
locomotives of less than 90,000 pounds weight. 
Rail motor cars of more than 90,000 pounds are 
to be considered locomotives and are to have a 
fireman aboard. 


Union Conventions 


A number of unions held their conventions dur- 
ing the month of May. The United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO) meeting in Atlantic City hailed 
the pending agreement between the union and the 
United States Steel Corp., covering about 20,000 
United States Steel white-collar workers. The 
convention issued instructions to all steel locals 
to begin preparing for union shop elections this 
fall preliminary to a formal demand for union- 


shop contracts covering nearly a million members. 
The American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
(Ind.) at its convention in New York, announced 
a million-dollar campaign to organize southern 
workers in the full-fashioned hoisery industry. 
The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union (AFL) began its “Golden Jubilee” conven- 


tion in Atlantic City on May 23. The convention 
voted a resolution for severance pay to discourage 
employers from closing down during temporary 
periods of poor business. 

Several of the conventions, including those of 
the Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers (AFL) 
and the Amalgamated Clothing Workers (CIO), 
called for a reduction in weekly hours. The 
Textile Workers Union (CIO) was concerned with 
United States tariff policy as related to textile 
imports. The International Fur & Leather Work- 
ers Union voted to disaffiliate from the CIO and 
authorized its executive board to comply with the 
Taft-Hartley non-Communist affidavit require- 
ments. 

The annual meeting of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor devoted con- 
siderable time to the question of labor unity. In 
reply to the suggestion of Philip Murray, CIO 


president, for a joint committee of the major labor 
federations, the AFL council indicated that it 
unanimously favors an early conference to discuss 
“unity upon a permanent and secure basis.”’ 


Non-Communist Oath Upheld 


The validity of the non-Communist oath re- 
quirement of the Taft-Hartley Act was upheld 
by the Supreme Court in a case decided on May 8. 
Two unions, the United Steelworkers of America 
and the American Communications Association 
(both CIO) had challenged the constitutionality 
of this section of the law on the ground that it 
interfered with the right of free speech, assembly, 
and belief. 

In its majority opinion the Court stated that 
the object of Congress in enacting the disputed 
section was to protect interstate commerce from 
political strikes directed and encouraged by union 
leaders who held allegiance to the Communist 
Party. There was no intent in the law, the opinion 
stated, “to disturb or proscribe beliefs as such.” 


Employment Again Rises 


Increasing employment, which has been noted 
for the past few months, continued from April to 
May, according to the Census Bureau statistics on 
the labor force. At 59.7 million in early May, total 
civilian employment was about a million more than 
in the previous month and almost 3 million above 
the seasonal low at the beginning of the year. 
About 200,000 of the rise in employment between 
April and May was in nonagricultural industries, 
bringing nonfarm employment to 51.7 million. 
Farm employment, estimated at 8.1 million in 
early May, increased seasonally by about 900,000, 
but remained well below the level in the spring of 
1949. 

The April to May rise appears to have been a 
continuation of the seasonal expansion in outdoor 
work, particularly in agriculture and construction. 
An encouraging pick-up in manufacturing employ- 
ment was also reported. 

Reflecting the improvement in business and 
employment generally, the number of unemployed 
declined by almost half a million from April to 
May to 3.1 million. This was the third decline of 
similar magnitude since unemployment reached 
its postwar peak in February. A special survey 
by the Census Bureau indicates that part-time 
employment has also declined since May 1949. 





OASI Annual Earnings Series, 1939-48’ 


Value of Annual Earnings Information, 
Rising Levels and Changes in Purchasing Power, 
And Interindustry Differences for Four-Quarter Workers 





Workers in industrial and commercial establish- 
ments in the United States had a phenomenal 
increase in annual earnings during the 10 years 
1939-48. Annual earnings statistics, obtained by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
covering all wage earners and salaried employees 
in insured establishments, form a major source of 
such information. For all workers who worked 
the entire or any part of the year in establishments 
covered by OASI, the median annual earnings 
increased over 150 percent—from $716 in 1939 
to $1,800 in 1948. For four-quarter workers only 
(those who worked more or less steadily through- 
out the year), the gain was over 133 percent— 
from $1,113 in 1939 to $2,600 in 1948.? 

The reasons for the increase in annual earn- 
ings during the 10-year period were the elimina- 
tion of part-time work, introduction of substantial 
overtime, and increases in average hourly earnings. 
Although comprehensive data on average weekly 
hours and hourly earnings for all nonagricultural 
industries are not available, the general trend is 
indicated by the figures for manufacturing in- 
dustries. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, average weekly hours worked in manu- 
facturing rose from 37.7 in 1939 to 45.2 in 1944. 
This resulted in higher total earnings, because of 
the longer hours worked and the payment of 
punitive rates for overtime. Increases in regular 
rates of pay, in addition to overtime, caused 

1 By Jacob Perlman, OASI Liaison Officer, Division of Research and 
Btatistics, Social Security Administration, Federal Security Agency. 

* These figures are based on data obtained from employers of workers 
covered by the old-age and survivors insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act. ‘These employers totaled 3.3 million and the number of 


covered workers 49.3 million in 1948, 
For a technical description of the derivation of the data on annual earnings, 


ee Monthly Labor Review, April 1950 (pp. 421-425). 


average hourly earnings for manufacturing to 
advance from 63.3 cents in 1939 to 101.9 cents in 
1944. After 1944, average weekly hours dropped, 
largely because of the reduction in overtime 
activity, and in 1948 averaged only 40.1. The loss 
in total earnings due to the decrease in overtime, 
however, was more than offset by the successive 
rounds of wage-rate increases which affected all 
industries. For the manufacturing industries, 
hourly earnings rose to $1.35 in 1948. 


Importance of Annual Earnings 


Realization that wage rates alone did not con- 
stitute a true measure of the rewards of labor, 
because the employment factor was not taken into 
account, developed interest in annual earnings of 
workers. Even during the relatively high level of 
employment in the 1920’s, rising wage rates were 
not sufficient to compensate for losses in pay 
caused by seasonal unemployment. This was 
illustrated by union experience in the seasonal 
industries, such as building construction, clothing, 
coal, etc. The uaions, realizing that most em- 
ployers were unable to stabilize production 
throughout the year in these industries, had 
concentrated on wage-rate increases. However, 
their efforts did not yield any substantial results 
as regards annual earnings. The situation was 
even more critical in the nonorganized seasonal 
industries, where wage rates remained relatively 
low, with resulting low levels of annual earnings. 

Maintaining adequate annual earnings in terms 
of wage rates became even more difficult during the 
1930’s, when the effects of cyclical unemployment 
were added to those of the seasonal factor. To 
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maintain the purchasing power of labor, the Fed- 
eral Government attempted to raise the wage level 
through minimum-wage legislation. In 1933, the 
National Industrial Recovery Act was adopted, 
under which minimum-wage rates were established 
by means of individual industry codes. This act 
was declared unconstitutional in May 1935, but 
its effect on wage rates was relatively permanent, 
since most establishments maintained the minima 
determined by the codes. In 1936, Congress 
adopted the Public Contracts Act, which provided 
for minimum wages applicable to work on Govern- 
ment contracts. Finally, in 1938 the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, applicable to all industries engaged 
in interstate commerce, was adopted. This act 
provided for a 25-cent minimum that was to be 
increased gradually to a 40-cent level. However, 
the effect of this legislation on annual earnings 
remained negligible as the result of the widespread 
unemployment due to the depression of the 1930’s. 

The increases in employment brought about by 
war activities during the early 1940’s lessened the 
interest in annual earnings. Toward the end of 
the active war period, however, as a result of the 
unions’ inability to increase wage rates due to 
the War Labor Board’s application of the “Little 
Steel Formula’’, as well as the fear of widespread 
unemployment after the cessation of hostilities, a 
renewed interest in annual earnings became crystal- 
lized in terms of a demand for guaranteed annual 
wages.’ In the meantime, the Federal Govern- 
ment dropped wage regulation, and the unions en- 
gaged in a number of rounds for wage increases, 
which raised the wage-rate plateau to a high level. 
Moreover, the widespread unemployment pre- 
dicted for the postwar years did not materialize. 
Thus, the interest in annual earnings has slack- 
ened, but it is bound to rise again if widespread 
unemployment should prevail. 


Annual Earnings of All Workers 


The median wages of all employees covered 
under old-age and survivors insurance during 1947 
amounted to $1,560. For male workers, median 
annual wages ($2,060) were more than double those 
($910) for female workers. 


§ This demand resulted in a study of the applicability of guaranteed annual 
wages to Individual plants and industries, which made specific recommenda- 
tions In connection with such plans. See Guaranteed Wages, Report to the 
President by the Advisory Board, U. 8. Office of War Mobilization, Office 
of Temporary Controls, Washington, 1947. 


The median wages for these groups, however, 
represent a wide range in annual earnings, as 
shown by the distribution of the nearly 49 million 
employees who worked in covered employment 
during 1947 (table 1). For all workers, 13.4 per- 
cent earned less than $200 and 19.2 percent 
earned $3,000 or more; for male employees, 10.2 
percent earned less than $200, and 27.4 percent 
$3,000 and over; for female workers, 19.9 percent 
earned less than $200, and 2.5 percent earned 
$3,000 and over. None of these distributions 
show any important concentrations within this 
range. 

TABLE 1.—Percentage distribution of all workers and four- 


quarter workers under old-age and survivors insurance, by 
annual wages and sex, 1947 
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The wide range in annual earnings is largely 
accounted for by the high degree of mobility 
among employees covered under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. Over 5 percent of the total— 
2,650,000 persons—entered covered employment 
for the first time during the year 1947, the great 
majority of whom were young persons who had 
never been members of the labor force. Like- 
wise, many regular workers in the covered indus- 
tries had retired, become disabled, or died during 
the year. In addition, some persons had been 
unemployed for extensive periods during 1947, 
but this group could not have been very large 
owing to the low rate of unemployment in that 
year. Also to be considered are the large num- 
bers of workers who customarily shift between 
covered and noncovered employment, and those 
who shift in and out of the labor force during the 
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year. The latter include many women and chil- 
dren holding part-time jobs. 

In view of this extensive mobility, it is not sur- 
prising to find that nearly 38 percent of the workers 
were in covered employment during one, two, or 
three quarters in 1947 (table 2). The earnings, or 
median wages, of these workers were not very 
large, amounting to $360 for all workers, $440 for 
male workers, and $280 for female workers. 

Over 30 million employees, or 62 percent, worked 
in covered employment during all quarters of the 
years The median wages of all four-quarter 
workers amounted to $2,340 in 1947 (table 1). 
Only a tenth of these workers earned less than 
$1,000 during that year; a third earned $1,000 and 
under $2,000; another third $2,000 and less than 
$3,000; and the remainder earned $3,000 and over. 

The median annual wages of male four-quarter 
workers was $2,730, compared with $1,600 for 


TaBLe 2.—Estimated number of workers under old-age and 
survivors insurance and percentage distribution by number 
of quarters employed, by prior activity and sex, 1947! 
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1 Preliminary data. 
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female employees. Slightly over 6 percent of the 
male workers earned less than $1,000, as against 
nearly one-fifth of the females. On the other 
hand, over 40 percent of the male workers earned 
$3,000 and over, as against 4.5 percent of the 
female employees. 

Age is also a factor in annual earnings, as shown 
in table 3. For all four-quarter workers, the me- 
dian wages in 1947 increased from about $1,100 
for those under age 20 to $2,769 for those injthe 


4 While some of these workers may not have put in full time, they represent 
the permanent employees of the industrial and commercial establishments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. Their annual earnings, there- 
fore, are more typical of covered employment, and for this reason much of 
the analysis in this article is confined to earnings of four-quarter workers. 


age group 40-44. From that level, wages declined 
gradually with age, the median amounting to 
$2,061 at 70 and over. Similar trends appear in 
the median wages for the various age groups of 
male and female workers. 


TaBLe 3.—Median annual wages of four-quarter workers 
under old-age and survivors insurance, by age and sez, 
1947! 
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1 Preliminary data, 
2 Includes workers of unreported age. 


Four-quarter workers made substantial gains in 
median wages after 1939. For all four-quarter 
workers, the median increased from $1,113 in 1939 
to $2,340 in 1947, or 110 percent. Until 1945, 
the gain for males considerably outstripped that 
for females, but by 1947 the relative rise in females’ 


TaBLe 4.—Median annual wages of workers under old-age 
and survivors insurance, by sex and number of quarters 
employed, 1939-48 
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earnings was sufficiently large to result in a some- 
what higher increase than for males when com- 
pared with 1939 (table 4). 

The contrast in annual wages between 1939 and 
1947 is even more striking when distributions are 
compared. As many as 44 percent of all four- 
quarter workers earned less than $1,000 in 1939, 
as against only 10 percent in 1947. The propor- 
tion earning less than $2,000 was 85 percent in 
1939, but only 39 percent in 1947. On the other 
hand, the proportion earning $3,000 and over 
increased from 5 percent in 1939 to 31 percent in 
1947. In fact, the percentage earning $5,000 and 
over in 1947 was greater than the percentage 
earning $3,000 and over in 1939 (table 5). 

Preliminary estimates for 1948 indicate that 
annual earnings continued to rise after 1947. For 
all four-quarter workers, the median increased by 
$260 between 1947 and 1948. The proportion 
earning $3,000 and over increased from 31 percent 
in 1947 to 37 percent in 1948. 


Tas.e 5.— Distribution of four-quarter workers under old-age 
and survivors insurance, by annual wages, 19389 and 
1943-48 
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! Distribution of workers by annual wages over $3,900 has been estimated. 


Changes in Purchasing Power 


As table 4 shows, median annual earnings in- 
creased by 150 percent from 1939 to 1948 for all 
workers and by 133 percent for four-quarter em- 
ployees. A somewhat different trend, however, is 
shown when the money wages are deflated in terms 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics consumers’ price 
index (see table 6). For all workers, a slow rise 
in the deflated median annual wage is shown from 
1939 to 1944, totaling 35 percent. This trend was 
reversed temporarily in 1945; but, during the 
succeeding years, real wages climbed steadily and 
in 1948 showed an increase of 46 percent over 1939. 

For the four-quarter workers, the increase in 
median annual earnings in terms of deflated dollars 


from 1939 to 1944 was 45 percent. After 1944, 
however, real wages dropped continuously until 
1947, the reduction totaling 10 percent. In 1948, 
the real wages of four-quarter employees increased 
somewhat, but the rise was insufficient to bring 


TaBLe 6.—Purchasing power of median annual wages of 
workers under old-age and survivors insurance, 1939-48 
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! For moderate-income families in large cities. 
3 Wages adjusted by changes in the BLS consumers’ price index. 


the figure up to the 1944 level. Although the 
four-quarter workers gained substantially (a net 
increase of 36 percent) in real wages during the 
entire period 1939-48, they lost ground after 
VJ-day. 


Nature of Data by Industry 


Annual earnings are determined by factors such 
as wage rates, actual weekly hours worked, and 
amount of employment during the year. Wage 
rates, in turn, are related to the composition of 
the labor force, in terms of skill* and personal 
characteristics of the workers, unionization, geo- 
graphical location, and other factors. Further- 
more, the extent of employment depends on sea- 
sonality, general business conditions, loss of time 
due to industrial disputes, weekly hours worked, 
absenteeism, labor turn-over, etc. Notwithstand- 
ing managerial differences among individual em- 
ployers, there is substantial uniformity within a 
given industry in these factors, which makes it 
important to analyze the data on an industry 
basis.° 

+ No occupational break-down is available in the OASI data, since the 
employer ts not required to report the occupation of individuals; in fact, no 
distinction is made between salaried employees and wage earners. 

‘Industry data in this article are based on industry groups, which from 
some standpoints are too broad to meet the requirements of careful analysis. 


It may be possible to make future tabulations In terms of detailed industry 
break-downs. 
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Industrial identification of the worker in the 
statistical tabulations in this article is made in 
terms of the establishment or establishments in 
which he worked during the year. The shift of 
many employees from one employer to another in 
most cases involves a shift to another industry, 
which makes industrial identification relatively 
difficult. 

The approach’ used in classifying workers by 
industry consists of tabulating separately their 
yearly employment and earnings in the various 
industries in which they worked. The resulting 
tabulations show the wages earned in each indus- 
try group by every employee who worked in that 
industry during the year, and they are referred 
to as “actual industry” data. Since each person 
who worked in more than one industry group is 
included in each of the industries in which he 
worked, the number of employees obtained by 
adding the figures for the various industry groups 
is larger than the total number of workers in 
covered employment. 

Annual earnings based on “actual industry” 
data do not represent the total wages of many 
employees, but they do indicate each industry’s 
contribution in providing workers with wage and 
salary income. In other words, they reflect the 
ability of an industry to furnish steady employ- 
ment throughout the year. 

Any data based on “actual industry” tabula- 
tions, however, must be scrutinized carefully from 
the standpoint of the number of quarters worked 
during the year by workers in a given industry. 
Thus, the median annual wages for all employees 
ranged from $2,727 in anthracite mining to as low 
as $180 for workers engaged in amusement and 
recreation and related services (excluding motion 
pictures). Of all employees engaged in anthracite 
mining, 73.0 percent worked four quarters, 6.5 
percent three quarters, 9.2 percent two quarters, 
and 11.3 percent one quarter. By contrast, the 
respective figures were 15.6, 11.9, 27.1, and 45.4 
percent in amusement and recreation and related 
services (excluding motion pictures). Owing to 
these differences, the industry data following are 
confined to the earnings of four-quarter workers. 


’ Another approach consists of allocating workers and their total annual 
wages to the industry shown in the first employer report of the last calendar 
quarter of the year. A third approach in allocating workers on an industry 
basis consists of assigning their total annual earnings to the industry in 
which they reported the highest amount of wages during the year. 


887110—50——2 


Annual Earnings of Four-Quarter Workers 


Median wages of four-quarter workers by indus- 
try groups in 194447 are presented on an “actual 
industry” basis in table 7. In analyzing this 
table, however, it should be kept in mind that the 
validity of the median annual wage data depends 
to a large extent on the proportion of four- 
quarter workers in a given industry group. 

For four-quarter workers alone, the median 
wages in 1947 exceeded $3,000 in only six industry 
groups: products of petroleum and coal ($3,700); 
crude-petroleum and natural-gas production 
($3,300); holding companies, except real estate 
($3,200); bituminous and other soft-coal mining 
($3,100); miscellaneous professional and social 
service agencies and institutions ($3,100); and 
water transportation ($3,030). Only a few in- 
dustry groups had median annual wages below 
$1,500, namely, amusement and recreation and 
related services, excluding motion pictures ($1,381); 
eating and drinking places ($1,347); and hotels, 
rooming houses, camps, and other lodging places 
($1,291). 

On the whole, the median annual wages were 
highest in the mining and contract construction 
divisions. None of the mining industry groups 
averaged less than $2,500 in 1947. It is note- 
worthy that median annual earnings in bitu- 
minous and other soft-coal mining ($3,100) ex- 
ceeded those in anthracite mining ($2,995), 
although average hourly earnings were higher in 
anthracite ($1.67) than in bituminous and other 
soft-coal mining ($1.63). The difference in an- 
nual earnings was largely due to the higher 
average weekly hours in bituminous (40.6), as 
compared with anthracite (37.4). In nonmetallic 
mining and quarrying, the median annual wages 
were the lowest ($2,572) of all mining industry 
groups, the result largely of relatively low average 
hourly earnings ($1.12), even though weekly 
hours amounted to almost 45. The high median 
annual wages in contract construction may be 
accounted for by the fact that most of the rela- 
tively few four-quarter workers in these industry 
groups were supervisory and clerical employees 
who make up the permanent part of the labor 
force. 

All but four of the industry groups in the manu- 
facturing division reported median annual wages 
above $2,000. These four industry groups were 
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TaBsie 7.—Median annual wages ' of four-quarter workers under old-age and survivors insurance, by industry group and sez, 
1944-47 





Median annual wages of— 





Industry groups All four-quarter workers | Male workers Female workers 





1945 | 1946 1945 1946 
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Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production.. 4 2, 856 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 





Contract construction: 
Building construction—general contractors 
General contractors, other than building 
Construction—special-trade contractors 


Manufacturing: ! 
Ordnance and accessories 
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Textile mill products senhe 
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Printing, publishing, and allied industries... - 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal... .. 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery (except elect: ical) 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies 
Transportation equipment — 
Professional, scientific, and controlling instruments. - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
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Transportation, communication, and other public utilities: 
Loca! railways and bus lines 
Trucking and warehousing for hire... peene 
Other transportation, except water transportation. 
Water transportation 
Services allied to transportation, not elsewhere classified _. 
Communication: Telephone, telegraph, and related services _ - 
Utilities: Electric and gas 
Local utilities and local public services, not elsewhere classified 
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Wholesale and retail trade: 
Full-service and limited-function wholesalers 
W holesale distributors, other than full-service 
Wholesale and retail trade combined, not elsewhere classified _ 
Retail cereral merchandise 
Retail food and liquor stores. ....... 
Retail automotive one 
Retail apparel and accessories. — ~~ 
Retail trade, not elsewhere classified - 
Eating and «trinking piaces 
Retail filling stations... 
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Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies 
Security dealers and investment banking _ 
Finance agencies, not elsewhere classified 
Insurance carriers peeuibenens 
Insurance agents, brokers, and services 
Real estate 
Real estate, insurance, loans, law offices 
Holding companies (except real-estate holding companies) - 
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Service industries: 

Hotels, rooming houses, camps, and other lodging places... _. " 
Personal services 1,909 
Business services, not elsewhere classified noe q Vi 2,: , 5 2,741 
Employment agencies and commercial and trade schools- --. , 936 » 2, 2, 2, 529 
Automobile repair services and garages ‘ 2. 07 1,907 
Miscellaneous repair services and hand trades... .......... 2, 3 2, » 23 2.3 2, 419 
Motion pictures 1, 925 2, 363 
Amusement and recreation and related services, not elsewhere 

classified 07 , 08 3 1,381 | 1,088 
Medical and other health services 36 > 1,615 | 1,705 
Law offices and related services " 567 | 1,67 , 788 | 2,024 | 2,528 
Educational institutions and agencies Sh 347 | 1,356 | 1, 6 1, 642 | 1,738 
Other professional and social-service : agencies and institutions 733 | 3, 06 3,100 | 3, 400 
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1 Includes only wages earned in specified industries Industries Division, beginning with 1946, data for manufacturing industries 
*? No medians computed for cells of less than 100 workers in 1-percent sample. are not exactly comparable with those for corresponding industries in previous 
§ Because of a revision of the industry classification for the Manufacturing years. 4 Not available. 
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leather and leather products ($1,984), lumber and 
wood products, except furniture ($1,846), tobacco 
manufacturing ($1,807), and apparel and other 
finished products ($1,763). In fact, only four 
other industry groups averaged less than $2,500 
during the year. These were stone, clay, and glass 
products ($2,467), miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries ($2,349), furniture and fixtures ($2,268), 
and textile mill products ($2,025). In most cases, 
the highest median annual earnings in manu- 
facturing were reported in the durable goods 
industry groups. 

With few exceptions, average weekly hours in 
1947 varied little among the industry groups in the 
manufacturing division; therefore, the level of 
median annual wages was determined, for the 
most part, by the size of the average hourly 
earnings. For example, the high median annual 
wage reported in products of petroleum and coal 
($3,700) was due largely to relatively high average 
hourly earnings ($1.46). On the other hand, each 
of the industry groups with median annual wages 
below $2,000 reported relatively low average 
hourly earnings, ranging from 95 cents in tobacco 
manufacturing to $1.05 in leather and leather 
products. Apparel and other finished textile 


products, which reported the lowest median annual 


wage for the division, had relatively low average 
weekly hours (36.3). 

Median annual earnings in the transportation, 
communication, and other utilities division were 
on a relatively high level. Only two of the indus- 
try groups in this division had medians below 
$2,500 in 1947—other transportation, except water 
($2,445) and communication, including telephone, 
telegraph, and related services ($2,109). 

A somewhat lower level of median annual wages 
was found in the industry groups of the finance, 
insurance, and real estate division. All but two 
industry groups—holding companies, except real 
estate ($3,200) and security dealers and investment 
banking ($2,865)—showed median annual wages 
below $2,500. Banks and trust companies aver- 


aged only $2,234 in 1947. The lowest median 
annual wages, however, were in wholesale and 
retail trade and in the service industries. The 
industry groups including wholesale establishments 
generally averaged more than those including retail 
establishments. All of the service industry groups 
except two averaged less than $2,500 in 1947, and 
many averaged less than $2,000. 

Substantial differentials in favor of male workers 
were found in every one of the industry groups 
for which median wages in 1947 are shown for both 
sexes. These differences may be accounted for 
by numerous factors, such as lower actual weekly 
hours due to high absenteeism among women, 
lower wage rates for women than for men in the 
same occupations, and the relatively higher con- 
centration of women as compared with men in the 
lower-paid occupations. : 

Changes in median annual wages from 1944 to 
1947 are of particular interest. For all four- 
quarter workers, by far the great majority of the 
industry groups showed increases between 1944 
and 1945. This rising trend continued between 
1945 and 1946, in spite of the elimination of over- 
time, due largely to a series of wage rounds in many 
of the industry groups. Substantial increases in 
annual earnings occurred between 1946 and 1947 
in most of the industry groups. The total rise 
for the period 1944-47, however, varied from 6 
percent in the miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries and miscellaneous repair services and hand 
trades to 42 percent in textile mill products and 
retail food and liquor stores. 

Prolonged strikes on an industry-wide basis may 
be responsible for a reduction in annual earnings 
during a given year. For example, in the bitumi- 
nous and other soft-coal mining industry a sub- 
stantial shut-down occurred during 1946 and earn- 
ings dropped from $2,613 in 1945 to $2,521 in 
1946. Likewise, owing to the strikes in the iron 
and steel industry, median annual wages in the 
primary metal industries declined from $2,664 
in 1944 to $2,638 in 1945 and to $2,371 in 1946. 








Postwar Status of 
Negro Workers in 
San Francisco Area 





Tue nistoric South-to-North route of Negro 
migration was modified during World War II, 
and for the first time, large numbers of Negroes 
joined in the movement of population to the 
Pacific Coast. The large majority of these Negro 
migrants originated in the western tier of southern 
States. They consisted, overwhelmingly, of young 
adults and children; very few were beyond middle 
age. Moving into an area of concentrated war 
industry and critical labor scarcity, the Negro 
newcomers found wartime employment as crafts- 
men, operatives, and laborers in manufacturing 
to a much greater extent than did Negro workers 
in the country as a whole. Their concentration 
in a few war industries (primarily shipbuilding 
and military supply depots), however, made them 
vulnerable to postwar dislocation; since the war, 
they have suffered considerable down-grading in 
occupational composition, as well as extensive 
unemployment. This is in contrast with the 
experience of Negro workers in the country as a 
whole, who largely maintained their wartime em- 
ployment gains, at least until 1947. 
Nevertheless, the position of Negro workers in 
the San Francisco Bay Area? in 1948 was con- 
siderably better than their prewar occupational 
situation. They were spread more widely through 
the occupational and industrial structure than 
before the war, although in comparison with the 
general employed population of the area, Negroes 
in 1948 were still concentrated in service and 
laborer jobs and under-represented in the profes- 
sional, clerical, proprietary-managerial, and skilled 
occupations. They were also unemployed to a 
much greater degree than the general labor force. 


' By Davis McEntire and Julia R. Tarnopol, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 

* The San Francisco Bay Area is variously defined to include the cities of 
San Francisco and Oakland and a greater or larger part of the littoral and 
hinterland of the San Francisco Bay. The Census “Congested Production 
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Between 1940 and 1944, the Negro population 
more than tripled in the San Francisco Bay Area 
and nearly doubled in Los Angeles.’ Similar 
increases occurred in the Pacific Northwest. 
Westward migration continued after the war 
ended and the cities of the Pacific Coast have, for 
the first time, a sizable Negro population—a de- 
velopment which has been accompanied by many 
problems of interracial adjustment similar to 
those of northern cities after World War 1. Of 
national interest is the departure from the tradi- 
tional South-to-North route of Negro migration, 
and consequent redistribution of Negro popula- 
tion within the United States. 

The Negro newcomers, like most other war- 
time migrants to the Pacific Coast, were mainly 
attracted by employment opportunities in the 
war industries, and it was principally in those 
industries that they found employment after 
arrival. In this respect, the migration of Negroes 
to the West Coast was one aspect of the Nation- 
wide movement of Negroes into industry during 
the war. Under wartime conditions, Negroes 
experienced little difficulty in finding employ- 
ment. They were accepted for many types of 
work previously all but closed to them. 

How the new Negro population would fare, 
however, in the postwar period was widely 
recognized as problematic both during the war 
and afterwards. This question led to the field 
survey made in the spring and early summer of 
1948, the results of which are summarized in this 
article. 


Composition of the Sample 


Some 600 Negro households in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area, selected by a stratified-random 
sampling procedure, were studied. In order to 
achieve comparability with Census data, concepts 
and definitions of the Census were followed as 


Area” of 1944, noted below, included six littoral counties, namely, San Fran- 
cisco, Alameda, San Mateo, Marin, Contra Costa, and Solano. The Census 
Bureau also publishes statistics for the “‘ San Francisco-Oakland Metropolitan 
District” which includes portions of the above-named six counties and a part 
of Santa Clara county touching on the southern end of the Bay. The 1940 
population of the metropolitan district was 1,429,000 as compared with 
1,703,000 in the six-county area. The difference is accounted for by the exclu- 
sion of much of the rural hinterland from the metropolitan district. 

*U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, Series CA-3, nos. 3 and 5: 
Characteristics of the Population, Labor Force, and Housing, San Francisco 
Bay Congested Production Area and Los Angeles Congested Production 
Area, April 1944. 

‘ The sample was drawn from San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley, 
and Richmond (see footnote 2) in proportion to their respective estimated 
Negro populations. It was also apportioned between public housing and 
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closely as possible, both in the field work and in 
the classification of the data. 

Nearly three-fourths of the household heads 
interviewed had arrived in California after 1940. 
A third of the members of these “in-migrant”’ 
households * were 20 to 34 years of age; and more 
than a third were children under 14. Less than 
1 person in 10 was 45 years of age or over. In 
contrast, the general civilian population of the 
San Francisco-Oakland metropolitan district in 
April 1947—despite high wartime and postwar 
birth rates—still contained relatively only about 
half as many children under 14 and nearly three 
times as many persons over 45.° The “old 
resident’”’ households’ conformed more nearly to 
the age pattern of the general population al- 
though they, too, were considerably younger than 
the latter. Following are selected age compari- 


sons: 
Survey household Civilian 
ns a- 


In- Old tion 
migrants residents of area 
Total persons arr 
Percent of population: 
Under 14 years_..... 35.6 22.8 19.5 
45 and over 81 189 31.6 
Median age (years) 23.6 29.0 343 


Consistent with their age-composition, the 


in-migrant households were relatively large. Nearly 
a third of them contained 5 or more persons while 
the median household consisted of 3.9 persons. 
By comparison, the average household in the San 
Francisco-Oakland metropolitan district in 1947 


The size of old resident 


contained 3.1 persons. 
closely to the 


Negro households conformed 


private residential areas, b the former accommodated a large proportion 
of the in-migrant group while the “old residents” lived mainly in private 
dwellings. Within these several] strata, the residence areas largely Negro- 
occupied were delimited, a random sample of city blocks drawn from each 
such area, and a sample of households taken from each block. No attempt 
was made to select families according to any particular characteristic, inter- 
viewers being instructed to interview all (Negro) families at designated ad- 
dresses. Selection of sample units at both stages was accomplished by pre- 
listing all units and referring to published tables of random numbers. In 
the public housing projects, the primary sampling units were blocks, multi- 
ple-dwelling structures, or (in one project) individual dwelling units, depend- 
ing upon the distribution of Negro families in the various projects. In 
private residential areas, the restriction of sampling to areas largely occupied 
by Negroes, i. e., the so-called ‘‘ Negro districts’’, introduced some bias because 
those Negro families who live outside of such areas are undoubtedly on a 
considerably higher than average economic level. The number of such 
families is very small, however; hence, their exclusion is not believed to have 
affected the results materially. 

* Consisting of households whose heads came to the area between 1941 and 
1948. 

*U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-21, 
No. 24. Population Characteristics of the San Francisco-Oakland Metro- 
politan District: April 1947. (See footnote 2.) 

? Consisting of households whose heads were resident in California in 1940 


or earlier. 





general pattern of the area, with a median of 3 
persons. 

The migrants came predominantly from the 
Southwest: more than half came from Texas and 
Louisiana and a fourth from Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi. Less than a seventh were from 
States outside the South. 

The data on educational attainment are indica- 
tive of a change in the character of the Negro 
migration after the war. Of the wartime in- 
migrants, 25 and over, more than half had not 
gone beyond the eighth grade in school, approxi- 
mately a fifth had completed high school, and 
about a third of the latter had attended college. 
Among those who arrived in California after the 
war, however, the proportion who had attended 
college was more than three times as high. 

Local opinion on the Negro newcomers has 
stressed their “lack of education,” but the educa- 
tional attainment of the wartime in-migrants in 
1948 approximated that of the Negro population 
of the San Francisco-Oakland metropolitan dis- 
trict in 1940. However, old residents in the 
present survey reported higher educational levels 
than either the migrants or the 1940 Negro popula- 
tion as shown in table 1. 

The difference in educational level between the 
sample old residents and the 1940 Negro popula- 
tion may reflect some bias in the survey data. 


TaBLe 1.—Educational distribution of persons aged 25 and 
over, by group, 1948 
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But undoubtedly considerable actual improve- 
ment occurred in the educational status of the 
prewar California Negro population over the 8 
years 1940-48, as young people educated in 
California moved into the group aged 25 years 
and over. Of the old residents in the sample who 
were in that group, about a third had attained age 
25 after 1940. 
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Occupational Distribution 


Common labor and service jobs accounted for 
more than half of the emp_oyed Negro workers in 
1948 but only a sixth of the general employed 
population of the Bay Area in 1947 (table 2). 
Another fourth of the Negro workers were em- 
ployed in industrial jobs, chiefly as operatives. 

As between the migrants to the Bay Area and 
the old resident Negroes, the latter were more 
prominently represented in the proprietary-man- 
agerial, professional, clerical and sales, and service 
occupations. The newcomers were more con- 
centrated than the old residents in the industrial 
worker and laborer category (see chart). 

In 1940, two-thirds of the employed Negro 
workers in San Francisco and Oakland were en- 
gaged in service occupations, contrasted with less 
than a third of the workers in the 1948 sample. 
Corresponding large increases occurred in the 
proportions employed as laborers, industrial work- 
ers, and clerical workers. Naturally, employment 
of old residents was, in general, closer to the prewar 
pattern of Negro employment; but, even this 
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group was much less concentrated in service occu- 
pations than were Negro workers in 1940. Both 
migrants and old residents have shifted away from 
domestic service. Only 1 worker in 20 was a 
domestic servant in 1948, compared with nearly 
1 in every 4 employed Negroes in 1940. The 
increase in the proportion of Negro workers in 
clerical occupations is also notable in view of the 
virtual closure of this field to Negroes before the 
war. However, the Negro gain in the clerical field 
does not appear to have been made in the general 
labor market. Of the workers surveyed, who held 
clerical jobs in 1948, nearly three-fourths were 
employed in Government agencies including the 
Post Office. Those in private employment were 
mainly in “back room’”’ jobs, such as stock and 
shipping clerks, with a few in Negro businesses. 

Negro women were primarily affected by the 
shift away from domestic service. In 1940, 
nearly two-thirds of all employed Negro women in 
San Francisco and Oakland were domestic ser- 
vapnts; the corresponding proportion found in the 
1948 survey was only a fifth (table 2). More than 
a fourth of the employed Negro women were 
laborers and industrial workers in 1948, as com- 
pared witb less than 5 percent in those categories 
in 1940. The proportion of Negro women in 
clerical occupations also increased substantially 
between 1940 and 1948. In comparison with the 
total population of employed women, Negro 
working women in 1948 were still employed pre- 
dominantly in the “lower’’ occupations. Only a 
fifth of the employed Negro women in 1948 were 
engaged in clerical, proprietary-managerial, or 
professional jobs although these occupations 
included nearly three-fourths of the total employed 
women in the San Francisco-Oakland metropolitan 
district in 1947. 

Occupational shifts which occurred over the 
period 1940-48 are shown by the occupational 
distributions in table 2 covering the principal wage 
earners in the survey households * in 1948, 1944, 
and 1940. These data show that, during the war, 
both migrants and old residents moved mainly 
from laborer and service occupations to jobs as 
operatives and skilled craftsmen. After the war, 
a reverse movement occurred in which, by mid- 


, 


* The principal wage earner, i. e., the worker in each household who had the 
largest earnings during the year preceding the survey, was the only one in 
each household for whom information was obtained regarding wartime and 
prewar employment. 
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Evidence exists that both the wartime occupa- 
tional advance and the postwar down-grading of 
Negro workers have been more pronounced in the 
San Francisco Bay Area than in the country as a 
whole. Concentration of Negro workers in a few 
industries, primarily shipbuilding and military 
supply depots, made them particularly vulperable 


1948, the Negro workers appeared to have dropped 
about half way back to their prewar occupational 
status. A large decline in the proportion of skilled 
and semiskilled industrial workers was only 
partly offset by increases in the clerical and other 
occupational categories above the level of laborer 
and service occupations. 


TaBLE 2.—Occupational distribution of Negro workers in = Francisco-Oakland metropolitan district, by group, selected 
periods 
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1 Migration status determined according to the year in which the prin- 
cipal wage earner in each household first resided in California. Thus, all 
members of households whose principal wage earners were residing in Cali- 
fornia in 1940 were classified as old residents. 

2 Sixteenth Census of the U. 8., 1940, Population: Characteristics of the 
Non-White Population, by Race (p. 68). Occupational distributions of 
Negro workers in 1940 are available only for the cities of San Francisco and 
Oakland, which together included about two-thirds of all employed Negro 
workers in the Metropolitan District in 1940. Data for the two cities are 
combined in this table. 


to postwar employment dislocation. By 1948, 
the proportion of San Francisco Bay Area Negro 
workers employed in skilled and semiskilled in- 
dustrial jobs had fallen well below the corres- 
ponding proportion in the United States as a 
whole (considering only nonfarm workers). A 
Bureau of Labor Statistics study (see source note 
to table 2) indicated that, up to April 1947, 
Negroes in nonfarm employment throughout the 
country had largely maintained their wartime 
occupational position. 

With respect to distribution among industries, 
about a fourth of the Negro workers surveyed in 
1948 were employed in Government establish- 
ments, another fourth in the service industries, 
chiefly personal services, and a fifth in manufac- 
turing (table 3). As compared with the general 
employed population of the metropolitan district, 


+U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor Force 
Series P-51, No.35, Labor Force Characteristics of the San Francisco-Oakland 
Metropolitan District, April 1947 (p. 6). 

4 Includes the principal wage earner in each survey household, the large 
majority of whom are males. The smaller number of principal wage earners 
in 1944 as compared with 1940 is due to the elimination from this tabulation 
of those in military service in 1944. 

* Source: Postwar Trends in Negro Employment, Monthly Labor Review 
December 1947 (pp. 663-665), table 1. Based on U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force, 


the Negro workers were strikingly under-repre- 
sented in wholesale and retail trade. Shifts 
in industrial attachment of Negro principal 
wage earners over the period 1940-48 are shown 
in table 4. 

Contrary to a widespread impression, the 
migrants were not primarily engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits before coming to California. 
Less than a seventh reported their prewar occupa- 
tion as in agriculture. More than a fourth were 
manufacturing workers and about a fifth were 
employed in service industries. During wartime, 
they shifted from service, trade, and agriculture 
to manufacturing and Government employment. 
After the war, employment in manufacturing 
was drastically reduced, but the proportion of 
Negro workers in Government employment in- 
creased still further. Relative increases occurred 
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also in construction, transport, and communica- 
tion, and the service category. Negro workers 
apparently did not participate in the postwar 
expansion of wholesale and retail trade. 

For the old residents, Government, the service 
trades, and transport and communication were the 
principal industries of prewar employment. War- 
time and postwar shifts were similar to those 
involving the newcomers. The large postwar 


Taste 3.—Industrial distribution of employed Negro 
workers in San Francisco-Oakland metropolitan district, 
by migration status and sez, selected periods 
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! Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor 
Force, Series P-51, No. 24: Labor Force Characteristics of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Metropolitan District, April 1947 (p. 6). 

* Not separately reported. 
reduction in manufacturing employment of Negro 
workers in the San Francisco Bay Area contrasts 
markedly with national trends which showed 
virtually no change in the proportion of Negroes 
employed in manufacturing between 1944 and 


1947." 
Employment and Unemployment 


The 583 households surveyed contained 928 
persons over 14 years of age who were in the labur 
force (i. e., either employed or seeking work) at 
the survey date, or an average of 1.6 workers per 
household. Approximately pine-tenths of the 
men and nearly half of the women over 14 
(notwithstanding the large number of young 
children) were either working or seeking work. 


* Wolfbein, Seymour L.: Postwar Trends in Negro Employment in 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1947, table 2 (pp. 663-665) 


In addition, 56 persons had worked during the 
preceding 12 months but were not in the labor 
force at the survey date. 

Some 15 percent of the men and more than 40 
percent of the women in the labor force were 
unemployed at the survey date compared with 
about 6 percent of the California labor force, 
according to estimates of the State Department 
of Employment and Division of Labor Statistics.” 
Thus, the unemployment rate found among 
Negro male workers was more than twice, and 
among Negro women workers, six times as great 
as the State-wide rate." Subsequent to the 
survey, unemployment in California increased 
substantially and it may be safely assumed that 
unemployment has increased at least as much 
among Negroes as in the general labor force. 
Hence, a general unemployment rate in Cali- 


TaBie 4.—Industrial distribution of Negro principal wage 
earners in San Francisco Bay area, by migration status, 
selected periods 
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1 Includes the Census industry groups: Finance, insurance, and real estate; 
business and repair services; persona! services; amusement; recreation, and 
related services; and professional and related services. 

* The decline in number of principal wage earners in 1944 as compared with 
ag is due to the elimination from this tabulation of those in military service 

1944. 


fornia of 8 to 10 percent during the winter months 
of 1949-50 points to a serious unemployment 
situation among Negroes.” These conclusions 
are consistent with other evidence of a much 
higher unemployment rate among Negroes than 


* California, Department of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor 
Statistics, and Department of Employment, Research and Statistics Section: 
Revised Estimates of Employment and Unemployment, 1943-1948 (April 
1949). 

" This differential is similar to that which existed in 1940 when the unem- 
ployment rate among California Negro workers was nearly 30 percent as 
compared with a rate of about 14 percent in the general labor force of the 
State. Sixteenth Census of the U. 8., 1940, Population, Second Series, 
California, table 16 (p. 28). 

8 California, Department of Industrial Relations and Department of 
Employment: Employment and Unemployment in California, No. 8, 
February 1950. 
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among white workers throughout the country. 
From sample surveys in 17 selected metropolitan 
districts in April 1947, the Bureau of the Census 
reported an unemployment rate among white 
workers varying from 2 to 8 percent of the labor 
force, with a median rate of 3 percent. Among 
nonwhites, the unemployment rate varied from 
4 to 13 percent, with a median of 7 percent.” 

More than a third of the unemployed women 
stated that they had not worked at all during the 
preceding 12 months, and a fifth had worked less 
than 10 weeks. Of the unemployed men, how- 
ever, more than 90 percent had had some work 
during the preceding year; more than half had 
worked 30 weeks or more. Considering the rela- 
tively favorable employment situation prevailing 
during 1947 and the early part of 1948, the data 
on unemployment among women must be re- 
garded as inconclusive. To interviewers, the 
women described themselves as unemployed and 
seeking work," yet it seemed that many were 
either making no serious effort to find work or 
were not prepared to accept the types of employ- 
ment available to them in the postwar labor 
market. 


Income and Earnings 


A distribution of the survey housebolds by total 
household income received from all sources during 
the 12 months preceding the survey appears in 
table 5. The median income for all households 
was $2,777. Little difference was observed be- 
tween the incomes of migrant and of old resident 
households. Households whose principal wage 
earners were females had much lower incomes than 
those with male principal wage earners, regardless 
of migration status. 

Income was derived almost entirely from wages 
and primarily from the earnings of the principal 
wage earner in each household, accounting for 
approximately three-fourths of the total (table 6). 
Less than 5 percent of the aggregate income of all 


% U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor Force, 
Series P-51, No. 35: Labor Force Characteristics of Metropolitan Districts, 
April 1947, table 5. No districts in California were included in this tabulation. 

4% A question may be raised concerning possible interviewer bias in the 
recording ofunemployment. The high rate of unemployment among Negro 
women was noticed early in the course of field work and its interpretation 
was discussed with the interviewers. Interviewers were instructed not to 
report any person as unemployed unless he or she definitely claimed to be 
seeking work. It is believed that interviewer bias, if any existed, was prob- 
ably in the direction of under- rather than over-reporting of unemployment. 


TaBLe 5.—Percent distribution of Negro households, in San 
Francisco Bay area, by total household income received 
during year preceding survey 
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households came from sources other than the 
earnings of primary or supplementary workers. 
Somewhat more than half of the families had more 
than one worker; these families received a median 
amount of $1,087 from the earnings of such supple- 
mentary workers. A third of the households 
received income from Government benefits (ex- 
cluding relicf), the median amounting to $316. 
Less than 1 family in 9 received either public 
assistance or financial aid from private sources 
during the year preceding the survey, the median 
amounting to $429. 

Households with female heads (i. e., principal 
wage earners) were at a considerable disadvantage. 
Their incomes were considerably lower than those 
of families with male heads, and they were rela- 
tively more dependent on earnings of supplemental 
workers, Government benefits, and public and 
private assistance. 


TasLe 6.—Sources of income of Negro households, in 
San Francisco Bay Area, 1948 
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All sources 583 | $2.777 | 100.0 


Earnings of principal wage earner '____. 583 2,312 75.4 
Earnings of supplementary wage earners '. 315 1, 087 20.5 
Government benefits ?.. _. 191 316 3.3 
Public and private assistance ° 67 429 8 




















! Includes proprietary income. 

1 Includes unemployment compensation, veterans rea:!justment allowances, 
and similar benefits payable as a matter of right. Does not include public 
assistance. 
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Part II. Changes Since 1948 


Tue TREND of unemployment, after rising sharply 
in the first half of 1949, leveled off in the fall and 
winter months, and then turned downward in 
March and April 1950. However, unemployment 
at 3.5 million in April was still about 1.3 million 
higher than in the same month 2 years earlier. 
Moreover, about 1.2 million workers, representing 
a third of the unemployed, had been seeking work 
for 15 weeks or more in April 1950. 

Virtually every group in the working population 
was affected by the increase in unemployment. 
The rise was heaviest among workers in manufac- 
turing and allied industries, such as transportation 
and mining. As a result, the impact of rising 
unemployment was disproportionately large for 
adult male workers. It was relatively great, too, 
in those States and areas in which metalworking, 
textile, and mining industries were concentrated. 

Strong business recovery in the spring of 1950 
indicated that continued increases in employment 
could be expected in the period immediately 
extent to which this 
the volume of long- 


ahead. However, the 
recovery would reduce 
duration unemployment, or would help in solv- 
ing the problems of special groups in the work- 
ing population, was uncertain. Over the long- 
term, the prospective growth of the labor force 
and the rising trend in productivity indicated the 
necessity for continuing economic expansion. 


! By Harold Wool and Calman R. Winegarden of the Bureau's Branch of 


Manpower Studies. 
Part I—Early Postwar Years, appeared in the May 1950 Monthly Labor 


Review. 
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Employment and Unemployment Movements 


Rise in Unemployment. After 3 years of relatively 
low and stable unemployment, the number of job 
seekers began to mount significantly in the open- 
ing months of 1949. After reaching a midsummer 
high of 4.1 million in July 1949, unemployment 
dropped moderately during the late summer and 
fall of 1949 but rose again to a new postwar peak 
of 4.7 million in February 1950. Although a 
sharp spring upturn in hiring reduced the unem- 
ployed total, the number of persons seeking work 
in April 1950, totaling 3.5 million, was still about 
1.3 million above the April 1948 level. 

In addition, a pronounced increase took place 
in the number of workers on part time or temporar- 
ily off their jobs because of slack work and other 
economic factors. In February 1950 and in 
selected months of 1949, between 2 and 2% million 
workers were included in this partially employed 
group, as compared with an average of about 1% 
million in selected months of 1948 and 1947.* 

In order to appraise the significance of these 
unemployment changes, seasonally adjusted esti- 
mates of unemployment have been prepared. In 
view of the relatively small number of peacetime 
years for which monthly unemployment statistics 
are available on a comparable basis, the adjust- 
ments for seasonal change are necessarily approxi- 
mate. They are, however, sufficiently reliable to 
determine basic trends of unemployment during 
1949 and early 1950.5 

As shown in chart 1, unemployment, seasonally 
adjusted (i. e., on an annual-average equivalent 
basis), rose from about 2 million in the fall of 1948 
to about 3% million in July 1949, or at an average 
rate of 200,000 a month. In the following 6 
months there was little significant change in un- 
employment after seasonal adjustment, despite 

3 Includes workers usually employed full time, who worked part time or 
did not work at all during the survey week, as well as workers usually em- 
ployed part time but available for full-time work. U. 8S. Bureau of the 
Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force, February 1950, and Full-Time 
and Part-Time Workers: November 1949 (Series P-50, No. 21). 

3 The number of job seekers is typically lowest in the early fall, when 
construction and pre-Christmas industrial activity are at peak levels. Un- 
employment normally rises sharply in the winter months to a seasonal high 
mark in February, owing to the slack in outdoor industries and trade and 
allied fields. With the spring revival of activity in these industries, un- 
employment declines seasonally until May. However, another sharp rise 
occurs in June and July as the result of the inflow of students and graduates 
into the labor market, at the end of the school year. In the following two 


months unemployment recedes again as these entrants are absorbed into jobs 
or discontinue looking for work. 
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Chart 1. Trend of Unemployment, 1948-50 
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the sharp fluctuations in the actual totals. A 
slight rising trend apparently continued during 
the late fall and early winter of 1949-50, but came 
to a halt in February 1950. In March and April 
1950, the spring downturn in unemployment was 
considerably greater than seasonal; by the latter 
month, the annual average level of unemployment 
was actually lower than at any time since the late 
spring of 1949. 

The rate of unemployment (also seasonally 
adjusted) showed a similar trend over this period. 
In 1948, the average unemployment rate, approxi- 
mately 3 percent of the civilian labor force, ap- 
peared to be close to a minimum or “frictional’’ 
level. It rose to an annual average equivalent 
of about 6 percent in the third quarter of 1949; it 
remained about the same in the following 2 quar- 
ters, but by April 1950 had dropped to 5% percent. 
The latter rate was still over 1% times as great as 
the rate in 1948. 

The major causes of these unemployment move- 
ments in the past 2 years were the decline and sub- 
sequent recovery of employment and—to a lesser 
extent—the continued growth in the labor force. 


Employment Changes. In the 3 years following 
the end of the war, civilian employment had ex- 
panded rapidly, keeping pace remarkably well 
with labor-force growth. The accumulated back- 
logs of demands for peacetime goods and services 
and the high levels of postwar income and pur- 
chasing power had contributed toward maintain- 
ing a high level of labor demand. 

In the closing months of 1948, signs of employ- 
ment weakness appeared in a number of manu- 
facturing industries. These were followed by 
sharp employment reductions during the first half 
of 1949 in a wide range of manufacturing industries 
and in allied fields, such as transportation and 
mining. By mid-1949, total employment had 
dropped by almost 2 million from a year earlier 
(table 1). 

A factor in this sharp employment reduction 
was the transition from an economy in which goods 
were still in short supply and prices were rising to 
one with a more normal balance between the 
supply and demand of goods and services. As 
prices of most industrial commodities either 
leveled off or began to edge downward early in 
1949, many businessmen who had previously 
been accumulating inventories postponed their 


Tasie 1.—Labor force, employment, and unemployment, 
January 1948-April 1950 
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1 Including armed forces. 
4 In August 1949, the Bureau of the Census revised its sampling procedures 


to include a sample of residents of special dweiling places such as transient 
hotels, trailer camps, hospitals and institutions (staff members only). The 
Bureau of the Census has estimated that the effect of these revisions was to 
increase the estimates of nonagricultura) and total employment and labor 
force for August 1949 and subsequent months by about 200,000 to 300,000. 

1 Includes approximately 300,000 striking coal miners reported as secking 
substitute work in October 1949. An adjustment for this group has 


made in Chart 1. 
Source: U. 8S. Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 


buying, partly in expectation of further price 
declines; instead, they filled an increased propor- 
tion of their orders from stocks on hand rather 


than from current production.‘ Also contributing 
to the contraction of industrial activity in the 
first half of 1949 were a slight decline in business 
expenditures for new plant and equipment from 
the extraordinarily high levels in the earlier post- 
war years and a temporary slackening in home- 
building activity. 

By mid-1949, however, a number of underlying 
elements of strength in the economy became evi- 


4 By the third quarter of 1949, inventories of American businesses were being 
liquidated at a seasonally-adjusted annual rate of 5 billion dollars, as con- 
trasted with a total inventory accumulation of 6.5 billion dollars in 1948, 
according to Commerce Department estimates , 
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dent. The volume of consumer expenditures con- 
tinued at approximately the same record levels as 
in 1948. This meant that consumers were spend- 
ing at a greater rate than the rate of current pro- 
duction of consumer goods, and that once inven- 
tories had been sufficiently reduced, an increased 
level of production and employment would be 
required to meet this demand. By the fall of 
1949, there was in fact evidence that the process 
of inventory readjustment had already been largely 
completed in some fields and that industrial 
employment was increasing. This was particu- 
larly true in industries such as electrical machinery 
and textiles, which had been hit relatively early 
in the recession movement. 

In addition, the construction of new housing, 
which had slowed down slightly during the first 
half of 1949, rose to peak levels in the second half 
of the year. The number of new dwelling units 
started in each month after August 1949 set new 
records compared with earlier postwar years, and 
the aggregate number of new nonfarm dwellings 
placed under construction during 1949 reached an 
all-time high of over 1 million. In addition to the 


direct stimulus to construction employment, the 
housing boom was accompanied by increased 


demand for building materials, furniture, and 
homefurnishings and related products. A con- 
tinued expansion in State and local government 
employment during 1949, particularly for schools 
and local public works, also reinforced the over- 
all demand for labor. 

Business recovery was slowed down temporarily 
during the fall and winter of 1949-50 by the effects 
of the major work stoppages in the basic steel 
and bituminous-coal industries. After work was 
resumed, however, the need to satisfy backlogs 
accumulated during the stoppages stimulated a 
high rate of activity in these and related industries. 

The extent of recovery in employment between 
mid-1949 and early 1950 may be gauged roughly 
by comparison with levels in the corresponding 
periods in the peak employment year 1948. In 
July 1949, total employment, as measured by the 
Census Bureau’s Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force, was about 2 million lower than in mid-1948. 

§ About 500,000 workers were on strike in the basic steel industry in October 
and early November 1949. Over 300,000 bituminous-coal miners were in- 


volved in work stoppages between September and November 1949, and again, 
between February and early March 1950. 


By March 1950, employment had risen to a level 
approximately the same as in March 1948 (table 1), 
with a further substantial increase in April 1950.* 

In terms of the number of employees in non- 
agricultural establishments, as reported by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, recovery was more 
modest, but still significant. In July 1949, the 
net employment loss in nonfarm establishments 
from July 1948 was about 1.6 million; but by 
April 1950 it was only 600,000 below the corre- 
sponding month in 1948 (chart 2). 

However, in early 1950 employment in a num- 
ber of major industries still remained substan- 
tially lower than in 1948. As shown in chart 3, 
employment losses between the first quarter of 
1948 and the first quarter of 1950 were heaviest 
in durable-goods manufacturing industries (par- 
ticularly in the metals and machinery groups). 
Among the nondurable-goods industries, over a 
third of the net employment decline was in the 
textiles group, despite the moderate recovery in 
this group from the midsummer low of 1949. The 
only large net gain occurred in public employment, 
and primarily in State and local governments. 


Labor-Force Growth. Employment changes only 
partially account for the movement of unemploy- 
ment since 1948. For example, total employment 
in 1949 averaged only 700,000 lower than in 1948, 
but the number of unemployed workers had in- 
creased by 1.3 million. The difference was 
accounted for by labor-force growth. Between 
1948 and 1949, the total labor force increased by 
an average of about three-quarters of a million.’ 
About 600,000 of this gain was attributable to the 
growth in the population of working age, i. e., the 
net excess of new workers (mainly young persons 
leaving school) over the number of older workers 
separated from the labor force by death or retire- 
ment. Labor-force growth was affected, too, by 
some significant changes in the proportion of 
workers among men and women of different age 
groups. The effect of these factors upon the size 
of the labor force is summarized as follows: 

* The above comparisons do not allow for a rising trend of employment 
between the spring and fall of 1948. In the absence of seasonally adjusted 
measures of employment, it has been necessary, however, to compare em- 
ployment levels in 1949 and 1950 with those in corresponding months in 1948, 

1 These average increases are based on an adjustment of the reported Census 


Bureau totals for these months, to allow for the effects of a revision in Census 
sampling procedures introduced in August 1949. See table 1, footnote 2. 
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Net labor-force increase, 1948 to 1949 
Due to population growth 
Due to change in rates of labor-force par- 
ticipation 

Adult women 
Veterans 
Teen-age youth 
Men, 55 years and over 


Except for the net entry of about 120,000 
veterans into the labor force from schools, the 
changes were consistent with prewar trends in 
labor-force participation. Adult women con- 
tinued to move into the labor force, largely from 


Chart 2. Employment in Nonagricultural 
Establishments 
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the ranks of housewives. This increase was offset 
by moderate declines among teen-age youth and 
older men aged 55 and over.’ 


Rise in Long-Term Unemployment. The duration 
of unemployment, or the length of time that 
individual unemployed workers have been seeking 
work, is—in many respects—as significant a meas- 


* These declines may have been influenced, too, by the rise in unemploy- 
ment between 1948 and 1949. For a further discussion of these changes, see 
p. 625-626 of this article. 


ure of the severity of unemployment as the aggre- 
gate number unemployed. The average interval 
of unemployment was typically short in the early 
postwar years, when most of the unemployed 
workers were either new entrants into the labor 
force or in transit between jobs. In April 1948, 
for example, only about 400,000 workers—or a 
fifth of the total unemployed—had been seeking 
work for 15 weeks or more. However, by April 
1950, about 1.2 million workers, comprising more 
than a third of all the unemployed, had been 
seeking work for 15 weeks or more (chart 4). 
Moreover, nearly 500,000 of these had been 
unemployed continuously for a half year or more, 
as contrasted to only 100,000 in 1948. 

The steepness of the increase in long-term unem- 
ployment and the absence of any decline in the size 
of this group during the early spring months of 
1950—in the face of a general downturn in unem- 
ployment—indicated that substantial groups of 
workers in particular areas, industries, and popula- 
tion groups were experiencing special difficulty 
in finding jobs. 

The effect of extended unemployment on a major 
group of the unemployed—those covered by State 


unemployment insurance programs—was disclosed 


by the sharp and steady rise in exhaustions of 
benefit rights. Between the last quarter of 1948 
and the corresponding period of 1949, the number 
of jobless workers who had received benefits for the 
maximum number of weeks allowed under their 
State laws rose by 150 percent. Altogether, 
during 1949, about 2 million unemployed workers 
used up their benefit rights. (The average benefit 
period for persons exhausting their benefits in 
1949 was 19 weeks.) 

A marked uptrend also occurred in the number 
of general assistance cases under State and local 
programs for aid to the needy. In the absence 
of savings or any alternative means of support, 
unemployed workers who had exhausted their 
unemployment benefits or were ineligible for such 
benefits turned to public assistance for themselves 
and their families. As a result, general assistance 
cases reported by the Social Security Administra- 
tion increased by 60 percent from the first quarter 
of 1948 to the first quarter of 1950. Moreover, the 
large majority of the long-term unemployed had 
not yet gone on relief; many undoubtedly used up 
their savings, went into debt, or relied upon aid 
from relatives. 
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Changing Characteristics of the Unemployed 


Industry and Occupation Differences. In 1948, 
unemployment rates by industry had been closely 
associated with the extent of seasonality and turn- 
over in individual industries. In 1949, too, the 
highly seasonal construction industry showed the 
highest average annual unemployment rate, 11.7 
percent (table 2). However, the relative increases 
in unemployment rates were, in general, sharpest 
in those industries which experienced the greatest 
reductions in employment over the year. Thus, 
manufacturing—particularly the durable-goods 
segment—showed one of the most pronounced 
unemployment increases. In mining, on the other 
hand, the relatively sharp rise in unemployment 
rates—in contrast to a much more moderate 
decline in employment—was probably due to the 
comparatively limited mobility of miners as a 
group; unemployed miners, because of their 
specialized skills and their geographic isolation, 
often encounter particular difficulty in finding 
new jobs. 

In contrast, industries with relatively stable or 
rising employment, such as agriculture, govern- 
ment, trade, and construction, showed the small- 
est relative increases in unemployment over the 
year. The unemployment rise in these industries, 
despite favorable employment trends, is signifi- 
cant: It resulted at least partly from the fact 


TaBLeE 2.—Unemployment rates for wage and salary workers, 
by major industry group, 1948 and 1949! 
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1 Annual averages: 1948 based on weighted arithmetic mean of 12 monthly 
estimates; 1949 estimated from figures for first 11 months. 

+ Percent of workers with a given industrial attachment who were unem- 

loyed. Industry refers to current job for the employed and to last full-time 
fob for the unemployed. Excludes unemployed persons who never before 

ad full-time civilian jobs. 

* October excluded in computing the rate for this industry; in October, 
during the coal-mine work stopp.ge, a very large proportion of the miners 
were classified as unemployed because they were reported to be seeking sub- 
stitute work. Inclusion of this group would have greatly exaggerated the 
typical situation during the rest of the year. 

Source: Who are the Unemployed? (based on unpublished Census data), 
by Phillip M. Hauser and Robert B. Pearl. (A paper presented before the 
American Statistical Association,,109th Annual Meeting, New York City, 
December 29, 1949.) 


that those workers who became unemployed, 
because of seasonal lay-off or other causes, expe- 
rienced greater difficulty in finding jobs elsewhere. 
Thus, in the winter of 1949-50, the normal sea- 
sonal slackening in industries, such as construction 
end agriculture, was reflected in relatively sharp 
increases in unemployment among workers re- 
leased from these industries, since alternative jobs 
were not readily available. 

Shifts in the unemploymert rates among major 
occupational groups were closely related to the 
changing unemployment pattern by industry 
(table 3). The craftsmen and the operative 
groups, which account for the bulk of employ- 
ment in such industries as manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and mining, experienced the greatest 
relative unemployment increases. Although un- 
employment rates§for nonfarm laborers rose 
moderately, an average of 1 laborer in 8 was un- 
employed in 1949, due in part to the increased inci- 
dence of seasonal unemployment in this group. 

Among the other major occupational groups, 
the relatively small increases in unemployment 
were accounted for by their generally favorable 


Chart 3. Employment Changes by Industry, 1st Quarter 
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Chart 4. Impact of Long-Term Unemployment 
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employment trends and by the presence of a large 
proportion of self-employed in certain groups. 


TaBLeE 3.— Unemployment rates by occupational group, 1948 
and 1949} 
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' Annual averages based on quarterly estimates. 

* Percent of all civilian workers with a given occupational attachment who 
were unemployed. For the employed, occupation refers to current job, and 
for the unemp yea. to the last full-time job. Excludes unemployed persons 
without prior full-time civilian jobs. 

§ Excludes unpaid family workers. (See footnote 1, table 2.) 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Annua] Report on the Labor Force, 


Age and Sex Differentials. As in earlier periods, 
the young workers of both sexes had the highest 
unemployment rates in early 1950 (chart 5). The 
higher incidence of unemployment among youth 
continued to be caused chiefly by frictional factors 
associated with the recency of their entrance into 
the labor force. Because of the slack in job 
opportunities after 1948, new workers experienced 
greater difficulty in finding suitable jobs in com- 
petition with other job seekers. However, as 
shown in the following tabulation, the greatest 
relative rise in unemployment between early 1948 
and early 1950 was among the mature workers, 
particularly older men aged 45-64. 
in gunman, 


ist quarter 1948 to 
Ist quarter 1950 


Women 


All age groups 


er 

I ese atin etndecrigenieaaoaes aaah 
ee 100 

45-64 years 117 

65 years and over 

Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 


* An indication of this difficulty was the rising proportion of unemploy- 
ment among persons entering the labor force. Thus, in July-September 
1948, an average of 13 percent of the workers who entered the labor force during 
the month preceding the Census survey were unemployed at the time of the 
survey. By the third quarter of 1949, the corresponding percentage had risen 
to 194. (Based on Bureau of the Census releases on gross changes in the 
labor force, Series P-59.) 


The relatively moderate effect of rising unem- 
ployment on the youngest group, aged 14-17, can 
be explained partly by their concentration in the 
trade and service industries, in which employment 
was generally stable, and in farming, where most 
of them are engaged as unpaid family workers. 
Moreover, a large proportion of these youths are 
marginal workers ® who typically do not conduct 
a sustained search for work when it is not readily 
available. Thus, the net seasonal flow of 14-17- 
year-old youth into the labor force, between 
April and July 1949, was about 350,000 less than 
in the corresponding period of 1948. 


Chart 5. Unemployment Rates, by Age and Sex 
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In the 18-24 age group, the increase in unem- 
ployment rates was greater and reflected a more 
serious situation because this group consists main- 
ly of more or less permanent entrants into the 
labor force. In the first quarter of 1950, nearly 
1 in 7 males aged 18-24 in the labor force was 
seeking work, an increase of over 50 percent com- 
pared with the rate for the corresponding quarter 
in 1948. 

The greater relative increase in unemployment 
among adult workers, and particularly men, was 
largely due to the fact that most of the industries 
which experienced the greatest employment de- 
clines in the last 2 years had an especially high 
proportion of male workers of mature age. The 
older adult males, aged 45 and over, apparently 

© In October 1949, nearly three-fifths of those aged 14-17 tn the labor force 


were enrolled in school. U. 8. Bureau of the Census, School Enrollment of 
Workers in the United States: October 1949, Series P-50, No. 23. 
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encountered particular difficulty, once they were 
laid off, in finding other employment." This is in- 
dicated by unpublished Census data showing a 
pattern of rapidly rising average duration of un- 
employment after age 45. In addition, the de- 
cline in the rate of labor-force participation among 
older men (aged 55 and over) between 1948 and 
1949 may have reflected, in part, their difficulties 
in obtaining new jobs, once they became unem- 
ployed.” 

Among the oldest group of workers, aged 65 and 
over, the less than average rise in unemployment 
rates was partly due to their occupational distri- 
bution. A relatively large proportion of employed 
men over 65 are farmers or small businessmen, who 
are not as vulnerable to unemployment as wage 
and salary workers. Unpublished Census data on 
unemployment rates for wage and salary workers, 
by age, reveal higher unemployment rates after 
age 65 than shown above. Moreover, their aver- 
age duration of unemployment greatly exceeded 
that for younger persons; in 1949, unemployed 
workers aged 65 and over had been seeking work, 
on the average, about twice as long as the unem- 
ployed youth. 


Geographic Distribution of Unemployment 


Significant State and area differences in unem- 
ployment rates had been observed even in 1948, 
a period of minimum unemployment nationally. 
These reflected geographic variations in the extent 
of labor-market frictions and the effects of early 


After 


postwar readjustments in a few industries. 
1948, however, the geographic pattern of unem- 
ployment changed considerably, primarily because 
of differences in the effects of major industry 
employment declines upon the various States and 


areas. 

The relatively greater impact on this group of any marked rise in total 
unemployment had been anticipated in an earlier period: ‘‘The problem of 
the older worker will rise when the first postwar recession in the business 
occurs. A deep and prolonged depression need not be envisaged; the assump- 
tion may be made that not more than 5 million persons would be out of work 
at any one time and that the business setback would not last more than a 
year or two. Unemployment of that dimension would undoubtedly empha- 
size the difficulties of the older worker in industry.”” Employment Problems 
of the Older Worker, by Ewan Clague, in Monthly Labor Review, December 
1047 (p. 661). 

18 See p. 622 of this article. 


Interstate Differences. In September 1949," the 
highest insured unemployment rates—7 percent 
and over—appeared in the New England region 
and in New York, California, and Florida (chart 
6). 

In certain States with high unemployment rates 
in September 1949, the effects of relatively moder- 
ate employment declines had been superimposed 
on a significant volume of frictional unemployment. 
Unemployment rates in New York State were 
typically above average because of the pronounced 
business turn-over and seasonality of certain of the 
State’s leading industries. In California, the con- 
tinued heavy inflow of migrants accounted for a 
considerable part of the unemployment observed 
both in 1949 and in the earlier postwar years. The 
markedly high unemployment rates in Florida in 
September 1949 reflected the off-season in the 
winter resort business and related activities. 

In a number of other States, however, the com- 
paratively high incidence of unemployment in 
September 1949 had resulted primarily from sharp 
declines in employment. In Rhode Island, the 
downtrend in textile and metalworking activity 
had an especially great effect on employment. 
The State’s unemployment rate in September 
1949 was 11's percent—the highest in the Nation. 
In Connecticut, the effect of reduced employment, 
particularly in the metalworking industries, was 
shown in a sharp rise in the rates of insured unem- 
ployment—from about 2% percent in September 
1948 to over 7 percent in September 1949. 

Certain States with a somewhat more moderate 
incidence of unemployment in September 1949 
than those cited, nevertheless had especially sharp 
increases in unemployment rates compared with 
1948. Such States as Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
and North Carolina, because of their industrial 
composition, had been particularly affected by 
the employment declines after 1948. For example, 
in Ohio, with its large concentration of metal and 
machinery industries, the insured unemployment 

8 This period was selected for interstate comparison of insured unemploy- 
ment rates in order to minimize the effects of the fixed benefit years used in 
determining eligibility for unemployment benefits in certain States. In 
these States, at the start of a new benefit year—most frequently in April— 


there is a sharp increase in the number of unemployment claims that does not 
necessarily reflect any new unemployment. 
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rate rose from about 1 percent in September1948— 
one of the lowest rates among major States—to 
about 5 percent a year later. 

Although the unemployment rate rose materi- 
ally in every State after 1948, a number of States 
showed relatively low rates—under 3% percent— 
in September 1949. These were, in the main, 
agricultural areas in the Mountain and Great 
Plains States, where seasonal factors contributed 
to low unemployment. 


Trends in Labor Market Areas. In November 
1948, only 9 major labor-market areas were classed 
as having substantial labor surpluses (table 4). 
Some of these areas had chronic unemployment 
problems arising from long-term declines in local 


industries, e. g., the coal-mining areas of Scranton 
and Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Others, such as Prov- 
idence, R. I., had felt the effects of certain indus- 
try readjustments that occurred in advance of 
the general decline in employment levels. 

By July 1949, however, the number of major 
areas with marked labor surpluses had risen to 54, 
and the composition of this group had changed 
significantly. The most pronounced change was 
the addition of a sizable number of metalworking 
centers, such as Bridgeport, Conn., Toledo, 
Ohio, and Muskegon, Mich., in which unemploy- 
ment rates previously had been relatively low. 
Concurrently, the regional distribution of the 
areas of labor surplus shifted; although New 
England and the West continued to have a 


Chart 6. Geographic Differences in Unemployment, September 1949 
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disproportionate share of these areas, the greatest 
increase occurred in the Middle Atlantic and North 
Central industrial regions. 

Although the employment situation in many 
of these areas improved somewhat between mid- 
1949 and March 1950, the number of major areas 
Tasie 4.—Number of major labor market areas with 


substantial labor surpluses! by geographic division, 
selected months, 1948-60 





Region 


United States 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
North Central 
South Atlantic 
South Central 
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' Classified by the Bureau of Employment Security as “D” or “E” areas 
1. e., with estimated unemployment rates of 7.0-11.9 percent and 12.0 percent 
and over, respectively. efers to the 99 major labor market areas in the 
continental United States covered by the labor market reporting program 
of the Federal-State employment security system. 


In the absence of direct periodic surveys of the labor force on an area basis, 
these classifications are based on an analysis of statistics of claims for unem- 
ployment insurance, persons a for work with public employment 
offices, and other quantitative and qualitative data available from the oper- 
ations of the public employment offices. In developing estimates of total 
unemployment from these reports, it is necessary to make allowances for 
certain groups of unemployed persons, such as workers who have exhausted 
their unemployment benefit rights, new workers, and workers whose prior 
employment was in industries not covered by unemployment insurance 
programs. In estimating total labor force by area, it is also necessary to 
supplement available employment reports from selected establishments in 
each area with allowances for employment in establishments and industries 
from which no direct reports are available. The resulting estimates of unem- 
ployment rates are therefore, necessarily, approximate. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


classed as having substantial labor surpluses 
showed little net change over this period. More- 
over, 11 major areas—mainly metalworking, 
textile, or coal centers—still reported “very 
substantial” labor surpluses, i. e., with estimated 
unemployment rates of 12 percent or above. In 
contrast, 21 major areas were classed as having 
little or no labor surplus, i. e., with estimated 
unemployment rates of less than 5 percent. 

Persistence of a number of localized “pockets” 
of unemployment pointed to the existence of a 
considerable amount of geographic concentration 
among the long-term unemployed. Many workers 
in these localities, because of their age, occupation, 
or other factors were not able to move to other 
areas with more favorable employment conditions, 
or were unsuccessful in their search for work out- 
side their own communities, 


Factors in Prospective Unemployment Trends 


By April 1950, it was evident that a sub- 
stantial recovery was in progress. Some of the 
factors in the recovery, such as replenishment of 
business inventories, were short-term in nature. 
More far-reaching in effect, however, was the firm 
underlying demand for goods and services in 
major sectors of the economy. 

At the consumer level, there was abundant 
evidence of the readiness of individuals to spend 
their income for a wide range of products. Thus, 
in early 1950, retail store sales had reached peak 
levels for the season.'* The housing boom had 
also continued unabated: in the first quarter of 
1950, 270,000 nonfarm dwelling units were placed 
under construction, a record for the season and 
about 100,000 more than in the corresponding 
quarters of the two preceding years. Moreover, 
a survey of consumer buying plans, by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
indicated a sustained demand during the entire 
year of 1950 for housing and consumer durable 
goods, such as automobiles, furniture, and major 
appliances. 

In addition to high consumer demand, there 


was a continued expansior in the volume of State 
and local government expenditures for goods and 


services. Although their outlays rose to a record 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 18.8 billion 
dollars in the fourth quarter of 1949, large back- 
logs for local public works and school expansion 
programs still remained. Federal Government 
expenditures showed relatively little net change 
over 1949, but the “cold war” pointed to a 
continued large volume of outlays for national 
defense and related purposes. 

Declines were anticipated, however, in the out- 
lays by nonfarm businesses for new plant and 
equipment. A drop of about 11 percent between 
1949 and 1950 was expected, according to the 
Commerce Department and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. The extent to which the 
improved business climate might encourage busi- 
nessmen to expand their capital expenditures 


4 The distribution of 244 billion dollars of National Service Life Insurance 
dividends to veterans early in 1950 contributed to the record rates of personal 
income and retail sales. 
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beyond earlier expectations was still, however, 
uncertain. 

With the improvement in business conditions, 
declines in State unemployment-benefit claims in 
the latter half of April indicated a continued 
downtrend in unemployment. Increased unem- 
ployment was anticipated between mid-May and 
July upon entry of students and graduates into 
the labor market—but this was the normal 
seasonal pattern. 

In the months immediately ahead, changes in 
the composition of the unemployed probably 
would be a more significant indicator of unem- 
ployment trend than changes in aggregate levels. 
For example, a selective process of rehiring and 
differential trends in employment, by industry, 
could create a threat of a continued substantial 
volume of long-term unemployment, even under 
generally favorable labor-market conditions. 

The longer-range problem of unemployment was 
closely related, also, to the need for continuous 
economic expansion. About 1 million workers 


were expected to be added to the Nation’s labor 
force in 1950, as a result of population growth, 
completion of veterans’ training, and related 
developments. In the following years, prospec- 
tive labor-force growth was also expected to be 
substantial, with the probable net annual addition 
of between 500,000 and 750,000 workers. More- 
over, with a record postwar investment by 
American industry in new plant and equipment, 
this labor force was likely to become increasingly 
productive. 

Under these conditions, the attainment and 
maintenance of maximum levels of employment, 
income, and production depended upon a pro- 
gressive expansion in employment and in the 
aggregate demand for goods and services. The 
President, stressing this need in his Economic 
Report to the Congress for 1949, estimated that 
an expansion of the gross national product from 
259 billion dollars in 1949 to 300 billion dollars by 
1954 (in 1949 dollars) would be needed to insure 
optimum employment in the years ahead. 
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Salaries of Office Workers: 
Three Southern Cities, Early 1950' 


SALARY LEVELS OF OFFIce clerical workers in 
Atlanta, Memphis, and Okiahoma City showed 
a marked similarity in early 1950, according to 
studies made by the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics? Weekly salary 
levels in Oklahoma City frequently were the same 
as in Atlanta; in both Memphis and Oklahoma 
City, more than half the averages for the selected 
clerical occupations studied did not vary by more 
than $2.50 from those in Atlanta. 

Women general stenographers, the largest 
group of clerical workers studied in each city, 
averaged $44 weekly in Atlanta, $43.50 in Okla- 
homa City, and $42.50 in Memphis. The highest 
paid women in the jobs surveyed were hand book- 
keepers, who averaged $50.50 in Memphis and 
50 cents less in Atlanta and Oklahoma City, 
whereas the lowest average salaries were received 
by office girls—$33 in Atlanta and $32.50 in the 
other 2 cities. In slightly more than half the 
occupations, women’s salaries in each city aver- 
aged $40 or more a week. Men hand book- 
keepers were the highest paid workers studied, 


1 By Louis E. Badenhoop of the Burean’s Division of Wage Statistics. 
Information was collected by Bureau field representatives from 137 establish- 
ments in Atlanta, 108 in Memphis, and 109 in Oklahoma City. The indus 
try coverage and minimum size of establishment included in the survey 
are summarized in table 1, footnote 2. 

? This article is the first of this year’s series on salaries and working con- 
ditions of office workers in a group of large cities in various sections of the 
country. These studies form part of the Bureau's program of surveys of 
white-collar workers’ ealaries and working conditions. The 1950 studies of 
office workers are being made in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Indianap- 
olis, Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, New York, Oklahoma City, and 
Providence 

* Salary data refer to earnings for the normal workweek, ercluding pay for 
overtime. The employment in each occupation, indicated in table 1, refers 
to estimated total employment in all establishments within scope of the 
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with salary levels of $71 in Memphis, $65 in 
Atlanta, and $60 in Oklahoma City. Office 
boys’ earnings were similar to those of office 
girls, but in the other clerical positions men 
generally averaged between $50 and $55 weekly. 

Considerable variation existed in salary levels in 
each city by type of industry. For example, 
among broad industry divisions, the range in 
average weckly salaries of general stenographers 
amounted to $4 in Atlanta, $5.50 in Memphis, 
and $9.00 in Oklahoma City (table 2). A some- 
what wider range, from $5.50 in Atlanta to $12 in 
Memphis, was found among industry divisions in 
the salary levels of clerk-typists. Ina high pro- 
portion of the jobs, salaries in manufacturing and 
wholesale trade were above those in retail trade, 
finance, insurance, and real estate, and in service 
industries. In some instances lower salaries were 
offset, in part, by shorter workweeks, as illustrated 
in table 2. Generally, weekly hours worked by 
both clerk-typists and general stenographers in 
finance, insurance, and real estate offices were 
below those in either manufacturing or wholesale 
trade. 

The dispersion of salary rates paid in individual 
occupations, as measured by the salary range of 
the middle 50 percent of the workers, tended to be 
less among women’s jobs than men’s jobs. Sim- 
ilarly, the middle 50 percent of the workers in 
individual jobs was concentrated within narrower 
limits in Atlanta than in the other 2 cities. The 
greater dispersion in Oklahoma City is explained, 
however, by the inclusion in the study of crude- 
petroleum and natural-gas production. As indi- 
cated in table 2, the salary level in this industry is 
higher than in the other industries surveyed in 
all 3 cities, 

Salaries in Atlanta offices were somewhat higher 
in January 1950, than in the same month of 1949, 
when a similar Bureau study was made. 
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majority of the women’s jobs, averages were from 
$1 to $2.50 above earlier levels. Men’s salaries 
bad increased by slightly larger amounts. Mem- 
phis and Oklahoma City were not included in the 
Bureau’s earlier series of office clerical-worker 
studies. 


Related Wage Practices 


A 40-hour week was the most common work 
schedule for women office workers in the three 
cities. This schedule was reported by firms 
employing more than three-fifths of the women 
office workers in Atlanta, two-thirds in Memphis, 
and four-fifths in Oklahoma City. A 37-hour 
schedule was worked by most women in transpor- 
tation, communication, and other public utilities 
in Atlanta and Memphis, whereas the 40-hour 
week predominated in this division in Oklahoma 
City. Work schedules of 44 hours or more were 
quite common in wholesale trade and the service 
industries. 


TaBLe 1.—Salaries | in selected office occupations in Atlanta, 


Although the 5-day week was most common in 
each city, employer practice varied greatly among 
industry divisions, and from city to city. In 
retail trade, for example, nearly all women office 
workers in Atlanta worked 5 days. In Memphis, 
two-thirds worked 5 days and the remainder were 
equally divided on a 5\- and 6-day schedule. 
In Oklahoma City, however, half of the retail 
office workers worked 5\4 days and the others were 
equally divided between 5- and 6-day schedules, 

Formal provisions for paid vacations were 
reported by nearly all establishments visited in 
these cities. Over half the employees in’ each 
city were in offices granting vacations of at least a 
week with pay after 6 months of service, and 
nearly all employees were entitled to a week or 
more after a year of service. Vacations of 2 
weeks’ duration, after 1 year’s, service were 
granted by Atlanta offices with three-fourths of the 
workers, and by Memphis and Oklahoma City 
offices employing a slightly lower proportion of the 


Memphis, and Oklahoma City, by ser, January-February 19501 





Atlanta | 


Memphis | Oklahoma City 





Nam | westiy] weekiy| Seaman 
|workers, salary | Sunes’ workers 


| } | | 
Sex and occupation | | Aver- state! Salary range | 


Num- 


Salary range 
of middle 50 
percent of 
workers 


Aver- Median 


age l 
weekly week 
salary salary? 


| 
Aver- | | Salary range 
age | Median) of middie 50 
percent of 
workers 


Num- 
ber of 
workers 





Men | 


| 
Bookkeepers, hand — —_ 106 
Clerks 
Accounting. - . 436) 52 | 
General .... * 318 | | 
Order 122 
Pay-roll 58 | | 
Office boys on thine said 167 | | 


Women 


28228 8s 





Billers, machine (billing machine) 
Bookkeepers, hand | . 
Bookkeeping-machine operators, | 
class B | | . 8. . 50- 
Calculating-machine operators 
(Comptometer type) ‘ . 00- 
Clerks 
Accounting ‘ ave x & f 37. 00- 47. 
Ph GD Dnecesesace me 38 | ¥. " 37. 50- 42. 50 
File, class B 98 | 33.! 32. 50 | 30. 00- 36. 00 
General _. _ eepemeepyotenii 719 | . . 36. 50- 45. 50 | 
Order somivg | 87 2. § 2.6 36. 50- 48.00 
OS eee ee ‘ 3. § . 00- 50. 00 
Clerk-typists pnmewiard 79% 38. { 37. 34. 50- 40. 50 
Office girls ieee 31} 33. | 32. 30. 50- 35. 00 
Stenographers, general _______. 9 aa | .f 39. 00- 48.00 | 
Switchboard operators ~— 56 39.50 | 38. 35. 50- 41. 50 | 
Switchboard operator-receptionists . 3 . 00- 40. 50 
Transcribing-mac | 
00- 44.00 


SE 2c<cpecce 

Typists i 
40. 50 | 38. 50- 43.00 

34.00 | 31. 00- 36. 00 








Class A 


-00 | $71.00 |$57. 50-$78. 00 
| 
| 56.00 42. 00- 69. 00 
53.00 | 44. 00- 63. 50 
54.00 | 48. 50- 57.50 
48.50 | 48.00- 60. 00 
33.00 | 29. 50- 34. 50 


41.00 | 37. 50- 44.00 
50.00 | 45. 50 57. 50 


39. 50 | 36. 50- 42. 00 
42.00 | 37. 00- 48. 50 








38.00 | 35. 50- 42. 00 
38. 00 35. 00- 44. 50 
3.00 | 30.00- 34.00 
. 50 | 37. 50- 50.50 
36.00 | 31. 00- 43. 00 
2.00 | 36. 00- 46.00 
. 50 | 32. 50- 40. 50 
2.00 | 30. 00- 33. 00 
. 50 | 37. 50- 46.00 

| 35. 00- 45. 00 

37.00 | 33.00- 42. 50 


| 
00 | 36. 50- 53.00 
37. 50- 46,00 
32. 00- 39. 00 


42. 50 
36. 00 


45.00 | 42.00- 51.50 
34.00 | 32. 00- 42.00 




















1 Excludes pay for overtime. 

1 The study covered representative manufacturing and retail trade estab- 
lishments, transportation (except railroads), communication, and heat, 
light and power companies with over 100 workers and establishments with 
more than 25 workers in wholesale trade, finance, real estate, insurance, and 
selected service industries (business services; such professional services as en- 
gineering, architectural, accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping firms; motion 


pictures; and nonprofit membership, organizations). The Oklahoma City 
study also included establishments with more than 25 workers in crude- 
petroleurn and natural-gas production. 

Data for Atlanta refer to January, and for Memphis and Oklahoma City, 
to February. 

* Vaiue above and below which half the workers’ salaries fell. 
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office workers in these cities. With few excep- 
tions, the establishments visited granted 2 weeks 
or more to employees with 5 years of service. 

Time off with pay on specified holidays was 
granted to virtually all office workers studied in 
the 3 cities. The number of holidays allowed 
annually varied among the industry divisions, but 
in each of the cities, more than three-fourths of 
the workers received from 5 to 7 days. 
and Memphis, the proportion receiving 7 or more 
days was considerably greater in finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate than in other industry divi- 
sions. 


In Atlanta - 


Formal provisions for granting paid sick leavé 
were reported less frequently than provisions for 
vacation and holiday pay. Establishments that 
had formal sick-leave arrangements for employees 
with a year of service accounted for 38 percent of 
the office employees in Oklahoma City, 29 percent 
in Atlanta, and 21 percent in Memphis. The 
amount of sick leave allowed under the variety of 
plans reported ranged from less than 5 to more than 
20 days a year. 

Nonproduction bonuses, typically distributed in 
the form of a Christmas or year-end payment, 
supplemented earnings of a sizable proportion of 


Tasie 2.—Salaries ' and weekly scheduled hours of women clerk-typists and general stenographers in Atlanta, Memphis, and 
Oklahoma City, by industry division, January-February 1950 





Memphis Oklahoma City 





Average— Average— 
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workers | 


| 
Occupation and industry division | 


| |Number of | 
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Weekly 
salar hours 





Clerk-typists * 





Manufacturing 

Wholesale trade. . 

Retail trade oon maemo 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Services > - es 
Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production *.. _.. 


Ul 


Stenographers, general * 
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| Excludes pay for overtime. 
? Includes data for transportation, communication, and othe? public 
utilities not shown separately, 


the office employees in each city. One or more 
types of nonproduction bonuses were paid by 
offices employing approximately two-fifths of the 
workers in Memphis and Oklahoma City, and 
slightly over a third in Atlanta. Among industry 
groups, the policy of paying these bonuses was 
most prevalent in retail trade in Atlanta and 
Oklahoma City, and in the finance, insurance, 
and real estate group in Memphis. 

Insurance and pension plans of some type, 
financed entirely or in part by e.nployers, were in 
effect in offices employing approximately nine- 
tenths of the workers in each city. Life insurance 
was made availiable to a greater proportion of the 


* Included only in the Oklahoma City survey, 


workers than health or hospitalization insurance, 
although many firms provided each of these types 
of insurance. 

Retirement pension plans (in addition to Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance) were reported in 
each city by firms employing somewhat more than 
half the office workers studied. In some industry 
groups within each city, the proportion of employ- 
ment in firms with pension plans was much 
higher—notably, retail trade in Atlanta and 
Memphis; transportation, communication, and 
other public utilities in Atlanta and Oklahoma 
City; and crude-petroleum and natural-gas pro- 
duction in Oklahoma City. 
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Salaries of Policemen and Firemen: 
A Quarter Century Review’ 


SALARY ScALEs of policemen and firemen employed 
in United States cities have increased more than 
80 percent over the past quarter of a century. 
The sharpest advances occurred in the past 
decade, when salary scales rose about 50 percent. 
Salaries increased somewhat during the latter 
1920’s but declined noticeably in the early 1930's 
(table 1). The net effect of this reduction and 
the succeeding recovery in the late 1930’s ? was 
an 8-percent rise in salary scales over the 10 
years from 1929 to 1939. 


TaBLe 1.—Jnderes of average salary rates! for policemen 
and firemen in lurge cities,? 1924-50 





Index (1939 100) 





} | 
Firemen | 
and | Firemen | Policemen 
policemen | 





152 





! Based on actual annual salaries paid, 1924-38; subsequently based on 
maximum of salary scale in each city. 

2 100,000 or more population. 

4 Data for 1939 to 1950 refer in general to rates effective on Jan. 1; data for 
earlier years refer to varying periods throughout the year. 


Practically the entire increase during the 
1940’s (48 percent) occurred after 1942. The 
wartime increase was 17 percent, as compared 
with 26 percent for the postwar period 1945 to 
early 1949. An additional increase of 3 percent 
was recorded between 1949 and 1950. 

Salary rates for these workers responded to the 
same general forces that lifted the whole wage 
and salary structure of the country during these 
years. However, the increase in salary scales of 
policemen and firemen during the years from 
1939 to 1950 did not equal that in the cost of 
consumers’ goods and services, as measured by 


! By Edyth M. Bunn of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Statistics. 
2 This salary recovery occurred somewhat later than in manufacturing. 
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the Bureau’s consumers’ price index. This index 
rose by an estimated 69 percent between January 
1939 and January 1950, compared with the 
52-percent rise in salary scales of policemen and 
firemen. Moreover, these workers received pro- 
portionately smaller salary increases than did 
wage earners engeged in manufacturing. 

The approximately 100,000 policemen and 
75,000 firemen employed in urban areas comprise 
roughly a third of all municipal employees, 
excluding those in city school systems,’ and 
account for roughly 1 out of 18 of all government 
employees in the United States. They are the 
major group of municipal workers outside the 
school field for which data are available to measure 
wage changes.‘ Salary rates of policemen and 
firemen have been collected periodically since 
1924—annually since 1938, and less frequently 
prior to that year.® 

Both the level and the trend of earnings were 
practically the same for policemen as for firemen.® 
Slight variations appearing in the indexes (table 1) 
may be due to lags in granting pay changes to one 
group or the other or to a delay in reporting 
retroactive increases. 


Intercity Variations 


Wage movements varied little among different- 
sized cities, although those with 250,000 but less 
than 500,000 population showed somewhat greater 


+ Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Government Employ- 
ment, Volume No. 7, 1946 (p. 26). These numbers refer to all cities of 25,000 
or more. 

4 Indexes of salary changes for urban school teachers and for Federal work- 
ers will appear in later issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Salaries of 
various groups of municipal workers have been studied from time to time 
but there has been no regular collection of data for all city employees suitable 
for preparation of a salary index. 

The 3 sources of data used in preparing the summarized Indexes are: 
(1) weighted averages of actual annual salary rates for 1924, 1929, 1932, 1934, 
and 1938, collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics; (2) the maximum 
of the salary ranges reported by city in the Municipal Year Book published 
by the International City Managers Association; (3) maximum salary rates 
for firemen, published by city in the April issues of The International Fire- 
fighters, the official publication of the International Association of Fire- 
fighters (AFL). (Any effect on the index of the shift from use of average 
salary rates to data on maximum pay scales has been eliminated. For this 
group of workers, moreover, an index based on maximum salary scales should 
provide a relatively accurate indication of the trend of average salary rates). 

The pay period covered by BLS in 1924-38 varied from year to year. The 
other data for policemen refer to the first of the year or in some cases to the 
last of the year preceding that for which information is shown; those for 
firemen refer to January 1. 

The indexes are based on data in cities of 100,000 population or more, In- 
clusion of smaller cities would not affect the indexes appreciably. The 
method used in constructing the indexes is described more fully in a mimeo- 
graphed report to be issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

¢ In 1950, a maximum annua! pay scales in the cities covered in this report 
averaged about $3,550 for firemen, and about $3,600 for policemen. 
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average increases in salary scales than cither 
smaller or larger communities. Among individual 
cities, however, considerable variation existed in 
the proportionate increases in salary scales, par- 
ticularly from 1945 to 1950 (table 2). Increases 
varied from about 10 to 50 percent or more, 
although cities employing over a fourth of the 
policemen and firemen raised salary scales between 
20 and 25 percent. Increases of at least 40 per- 
cent were reported in cities employing a fifth of 
these workers. 

TABLE 2.— Percentage distribution of firemen and policemen ! 


in 91 large cities * according to increase in salary scales, 
1945-60 





Percent of— 





Increase } 
| pollen and 


aid 
ec 
policemen | Policemen 


Firemen 


10 and under 15 
15 and under 20 
20 and under 25 
25 and under 30 
30 and under 35 
35 and under 40 
40 and under 45 
45 and under 50 
&) and under 55 
55 and over 
Not reported . . .. 


- 
ue 


Expressed in percentage terms | 


| 
| 


8 


| 


—— 


—_— - 
awwackants~ 
Snrmweacesan 


8 
3 
12 
4 
13 

8 

6 

3 

3 

5 


Expressed in dollars per year 
$300 and under $400 
$400 and under $500 
$500 and under $600 
$600 and under $700 
$700 and under $800 
$800 and under $900 
$900 and under $1,000 
$1,000 and under $1,100 
$1,100 and under $1,200 
$1,200 and over... 

Not reported 





“oe 
eas ene eae or 





Total sin | 100 100 
! 





' Based on total employment in fire and police departments in cities with 
specified increases 

? All cities of 100,000 or more population except Reading, Pa. 

5 Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 


Generally, the size of pay increases since 1945 
has borne little relationship to the salary levels in 
the city at the beginning of the 5-year period. 
The largest increases were not consistently granted 
in cities with either the lowest or the highest pay 
scales. Between 1939 and 1950, pay scales in 
cities with over a fourth of these protective workers 
rose by 35 to 40 percent; pay of another third of 
these workers was increased by 50 to 60 percent. 

New York City, which employed more than a 
fifth of all police-department and almost a fifth 
of all fire-department employees in cities of 100,000 
or more, granted a smaller percentage increase in 
salaries from 1924 to 1950 than did all other cities 


considered asa group. However, in both 1924 and 


1950, the pay scale in New York City for firemen 
and policemen was higher than that for other large 
cities. 

A gradual reduction in the length of the work- 
week for both groups of workers has accompanied 
the rise in salary scales. Between 1934 (the first 
year for which data on hours were available) and 
1950, cities employing three-fifths of all policemen 
reduced their hours schedules. Averaged over all 
cities studied, the decrease amounted to about 6 
percent. For fire fighters, hours on duty were 
reduced by cities employing almost nine-tenths 
of all firemen studied. The average decrease in 
hours for firemen amounted to about 25 percent. 





Glassware Manufacture: 
Earnings in January 1950' 


Howurty EARNINGs of hand pressers in the pressed- 
and blown-glassware industry in January 1950, 
averaged $2.18 in Ohio, $2.12 in southwestern 
Pennsylvania (Fayette, Washington, and West- 
moreland counties), and $1.98 in West Virginia.? 
Blowers also had comparatively high earnings, 
averaging $2.05 an hour in West Virginia, $1.98 
in the Pennsylvania area studied, and $1.84 in 
Ohio. Carry-in boys received the lowest earnings 
among the selected occupations of men. Their 
hourly averages were 93 cents in West Virginia, 
97 cents in Ohio, and $1.04 in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. Men in only one other occupation— 
janitors, in West Virginia—averaged less than 
$1 an hour. Women selectors, numerically the 
most important occupation in two of the three 
areas studied in pressed- and blown-glassware 
manufacturing, had average hourly earnings of 
$1 in Ohio, 97 cents in southwestern Pennsylvania, 
and 90 cents in West Virginia. 

1 By Fred W. Mohr of the Bureau's Division of Wage Statistics. Data 
were collected by field representatives under the direction of the Bureau’s 
regional wage analysts. More detailed information on wages and related 
practices for each of the areas studied is available on request. 

4 The pressed- and blown-glassware industry, surveyed in 3 areas, Includes 
the manufacture of hand. and machine-made tableware, cooking and oven- 
ware, illuminating glassware, and technical. scientific, and industrial glass- 
ware. The glass-container industry, studied in 2 areas, includes establish- 
ments manufacturing glass containers for commercial packing and bottling, 
and for home canning. In January 1950, approximately 27,500 workers were 


employed in the industry divisions surveyed in the 5 areas. Plants employ- 
ing fewer than 21 workers were excluded from the study. 
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For two-thirds of the selected occupations in 
pressed and blown glassware, Ohio (where a 
larger proportion of the establishments produce 
machine-made ware) had higher average earnings 
than the Pennsylvania area. In West Virginia 
(where hand-made ware predominates), occupa- 
tional average earnings were generally lower than 
in the other two areas. 

In the glass-container industry, metal-mold 
makers had the highest average earnings—$1.77 
an hour in Indiana and $1.75 in southwestern 
New Jersey (Salem and Cumberland counties). 
Janitors were the lowest paid of the selected 
men’s occupations, averaging $1.01 and $1.04, in 
the respective areas. Women selectors averaged 
96 cents in Indiana and $1.04 an hour in the New 
Jersey arca. Occupational average earnings in 


the glass-container industry were generally some- 
what lower in Indiana than in the two New 


Jersey counties. 


Straight-time average hourly earnings,’ selected occupations 
and areas, in pressed and blown glassware and glass- 
container manufacturing, January 1950 





Glass con- 
tainers 
| cage | 
ig . | 
oor | we |South- 
ern ~~ | Indi- — 
Penn- N 
ew 
syt- Jersey 
vania? y 


Pressed and blown 
glassware 





Occupation and sex 





Plant occupations, men 


Batchmixers 
Blowers 
Carry-in boys 
Cutters, decorative 
Electricians, maintenance 
Forming-machine operators 
Gatherers: 
Blow-pipe 
Pressed-ware punty 
Grinders, glassware 
Janitors ‘ ‘ 
Lehr tenders 
Machinists, maintenance 
Mechanics, maintenance 
Mold m: akers, metal 
Pressers, glassware, hand.. 
Truckers, hand 
Warming-in boys 











Plant occupations, women 


Assemblers, cartons 

Cutters, decorative 

Grinders, glassware - 

Selectors 

Silk-screen decorators oven 
Wrappets. .........---0---eeeeeeeee 


Office occupations, women 
Chest, papell... .....ccccccecccecces ‘ ° 1,05 


Clerk-typists - 92 
Stenographers, general . - é ° 1,04 


























1 Exclusive of premium pay for overtime and night work 

2 The Pennsy!vania area consists of Fayette, Washington, and Westmore- 
land counties. 

3 The New Jersey area consists of Salem and Cumberland counties. 

4 Insufficient data to permit presentation of an average. 


Earnings in January 1950, compared with those 
reported in a similar study in January 1949, show 
that hourly averages remained approximately the 
same or rose somewhat in about half of the plant 
occupations in the 5 areas. For the remainder of 
the occupations earnings decreased, typically less 
than 5 percent. This decline does not neces- 
sarily indicate reductions in wage rates. About 
a third of the workers in the plants studied 
were paid on an incentive basis; earnings of such 
workers are affected by changes in work flow, 
individual productivity, and other factors. Labor 
turn-over and other related conditions may also 
infiuence earnings levels. 

Among three office jobs studied, that of general 
stenographers usually ranked highest, with area 
average hourly earnings ranging from 98 cents to 
$1.14. Average earnings of pay-roll clerks ranged 
from 96 cents to $1.08; those of clerk-typists aver- 
aged 92 cents in 3 areas and 94 cents an hour in 
the other area for which data were available. 


Related Wage Practices 


A work schedule of 40 hours a week was most 
common. It applied to 10 of the 13 glass-con- 
tainer establishments and to more than three- 
fourths of the 43 pressed- and blown-glassware 
plants studied. Second-shift operations were re- 
ported in more than two-thirds of the plants pro- 
ducing pressed and blown glassware; additional 
shifts were also worked in about a fourth of the 
establishments in this branch of the industry. Al! 
glass-container plants operated on the basis of 
more than two shifts. Very few establishments in 
either division of the glassware industry provided 
premium pay for night work. 

Paid holidays, typically six or seven in number, 
were granted to office workers in virtually all 
establishments studied. Plant workers in all 
glass-container plants received three holidays, but 
paid-holiday provisions were almost nonexistent 
for plant workers in pressed- and blown-glassware 
establishments surveyed. 

Vacations with pay were provided for almost all 
plant and office workers. The most common pro- 
visions after 1 year of service were 1 week for 
plant workers and 2 weeks for office employees. 
Plant workers in all glass-container plants, as 
well as several pressed- and blown-glassware 
establishments, received at least 2 weeks of vaca- 
tion after 5 years of service. 
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Sickness and Accident Benefits 
in Union Agreements, 1949' 


Some type of nonoccupational sickness or accident 
benefit clause was incorporated in 3 out of every 
10 collective bargaining agreements recently 
analyzed by the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Under provisions of 
about 80 percent of these, employers agreed to 
bear the entire cost of such benefits. 

Data as to prevalence and provisions of sick 
leave and accident benefit clauses were derived 
from a study of 2,148 labor-management agree- 
ments covering more than 3% million workers 
during 1949. These agreements were widely 
distributed throughout the United States. About 
48 percent were negotiated by AFL unions; 39 
percent by CIO unions; and 12 percent by un- 
affiliated or independent uoions.? Firms engaged 
in manufacturing were covered by 1,595 cortracts 
and 553 contracts involved nonmanufacturing 
firms. Agreements of manufacturing firms were 
distributed among 18 major industry groups; 
agreements of nonmanufacturing firms, among 8 
groups (see listing in adjoining column). 

Attempts by workers to reduce the financial 
burdens resulting from illness of wage earners are 
not new in the history of the American trade-union 
movement. Skilled handicraftsmen had joined 
together to provide some type of mutual sickness 
insurance, even before they formed organizations 
for the purpose of collective bargaining.? Employ- 
ers, too, have for many years voluntarily provided 
sickness disability benefits.‘ 

A tendency to incorporate sick and accident 
benefit clauses in collective bargaining agreements 
developed in the last decade. Although few con- 
tracts contained sick benefit provisions before 
World War II,‘ an arbitration award in 1926 ordered 
the inclusion of a clause providing sick benefits in 
an agreement negotiated by the Amalgamated 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 

! By Irving Rubenstein and Dena Wolk of the Bureau's Division of Indus- 
trial Relations 
2 Slightly less than 1 percent were negotiated jointly by the International 


Association of Machinists and AFL unions. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. Brief History of the American Labor Move- 
ment, October 1947 (processed report, p. 1) 

‘BLS Bull. No. 46, Employee Benefit Plans under Collective Bargaining, 
1948 (p. 2). 

*§ Ibid. 


ployees (AFL) and the Chicago Rapid Transit Co.® 
In 1939, a welfare program including sick benefits 
was established by the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers (CIO) and the Men’s Clothing Manufac- 


turers.’ 


Number of 
agreements 


All industries - - - - 
= 
Manufacturing industries__...............------ 1, 595 
Iron and steel and their products 
Electrical machinery i 
Machinery, except electrical - - - - 
Transportation equipment 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber, furniture, and finished wood products_ 74 
Stone, clay, and glass products_--_--- 159 
BG cccndonua r aa 152 
Apparel- -_--- , ; 63 
Leather and it 111 
| Se ie = smd 184 
Tobacco____--__- : cela 22 
Paper- -- -- emacs a 41 
Printing and publishing- ---__- 64 
NNN ccedsountecbnbnmberes a a aes 69 
Petroleum and coal products___--_- 50 
eee , ; 52 
Miscellaneous__-- __- ples 36 
Nonmanufacturing industries 
Mining, crude petroleum, and natural gas pro- 
duction 
Transportation 
Public utilities. ...__.._- 


Construction. ___ 
Miscellaneous. 


The National War Labor Board’s wage stabiliza- 
tion policy stimulated the introduction and growth 
of sick benefit programs. This policy confined 
wage increases within rather narrow limits but 
was relatively more lenient with regard to fringe 
benefits granted. Many unions, under this policy, 
secured sick benefits in their contracts in lieu of 
wage increases. Usually, the NWLB approved 
sick leave benefits when the cost to the employer 
was not expected to exceed 5 percent of the em- 
ployee’s annual salary or wages.’ 

Since the end of World War II, the National 
Labor Relations Board has ruled that an em- 


* National Industrial Conference Board, Compulsory Sickness Compensa- 
tion for New York State, 1947 (p. 8). 

1 Ibid. 

* National War Labor Board Interpretative Bull. No. 3, April 1, 1945. 
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ployer’s refusal to bargain on group insurance sick- 
ness plans constituted an unfair labor practice.° 
The Supreme Court of the United States has not 
yet ruled on this decision of the Board. However, 
in a much publicized case involving the Inland 
Steel Co. and the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) the Court refused to review a Board order 
holding the company guilty of an unfair labor 
practice for refusing to bargain over another type 
of employee welfare benefit—pensions.” 

Many unions sought sick benefit provisions in 
their collective bargaining agreements because 
the Social Security Act which provides certain 
other types of employee insurance does not cover 
sickness disability of workers. With some ex- 
ceptions," individual States do not provide such 
protection by law. 


Prevalence and Costs of Benefits 


Of the 2,148 agreements analyzed, 678 provided 
benefits to employees temporarily unable to con- 
tinue work because of sickness or accident incurred 
while not on the job. In 408 agreements, benefits 


were provided through group insurance plans.'* 
Under most sickness and accident group insur- 
ance plans (283), premiums were paid by the em- 


ployer. A typical clause providing for employer 
payment of group insurance follows: 


The Company will provide for each employee 
covered by this agreement, who has been in the em- 
ploy of the Company at least 90 days, a policy of 
insurance with the [name of company] Insurance 
Company, providing for * * * nonoccupational 
accidental sickness insurance benefits in the amount 
of $15 per week for a maximum period of 13 weeks, 
starting with the eighth day of disability in the case 
of sickness, and the first day of disability in the case 
of accident. 


In 113 contracts which granted sickness and 
accident disability benefits covered by group 
insurance, costs were borne equally by employer 
and the employee; for example: 


8 W. W. Crose & Co. (77 NLRB 1162) 

10 Inland Steel Co. ¥. NLRB (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Apr. 25, 1949). 

1! California, New York, New Jersey, and Rhode Island provide for sick 
benefits. The legislature of the State of Washington has also passed a dis 
ability benefits law, but the operation of the law has been suspended pending 
a referendum at the November 1950 election. 

12 An additione' 40 agreements referred to group insurance plans covering 
employee benefit. but did not specify whether or not sickness and accident 
benefits were included. In this study, these 40 agreements were not con- 
sidered as providing sickness and accident insurance. 

Sickness and accident group insurance plans are frequently incorporated, 
by reference only, in collective bargaining agreements, details being provided 
in separate documents. Information from such separate documents was 
included in this study in all cases where they were available. 


It is agreed that each employee will be provided 
with * * * $20 per week disability insurance. 
The cost of this insurance is to be divided equally 
by the employee and the company. 

A few agreements (12) providing disability 
insurance did not specify the apportionment of 
costs between employees and employer. No refer- 
ence to group insurance appeared in 270 contracts 
providing sickness and accident benefit payments. 
In these, employers agreed to pay all costs con- 
nected with benefits stipulated.” 


Amount of Weekly Benefits 


Of the 678 agreements with sickness and acci- 
dent disability provisions, 490 contained details 
concerning the amount of each benefit payment to 
which eligible employees were entitled.“ In 153 
of these all employees covered (except women 
who—in 12 agreements—received smaller pay- 
ments than men)" were eligible for payments of 
the same amount regardless of difference in in- 
dividual wage rates or earnings. In these 153 
agreements, employee benefits were covered by 
group insurance. Weekly payments ranged from 
$6 to $30. The bulk of these agreements—more 
than 75 percent—provided payments falling be- 
tween $10 and $20 per week. 


Amount of weekly sickness benefit Number of agreements 
Total. .... ; --- 1153 


$6.00—$9.99_ ‘ ee " 10 
$10.00—-$15.00____- en 60 
$15.01—$20.00__ _- - . 58 
$20.01-$25.00_____ - on 21 
$25.01-—$30.00__ _ _- ae ae ees 4 
1 Includes 12 agreements which allow women a smaller weekly benefit 
payment thanmen. These agreements are classified according to the amount 
received by male employees. 


In 337 of the 490 agreements, individual benefit 
payments were based on pay rates or weekly 
earnings. In 258 of these, the amount of single 
payments was expressed only by reference to 
earnings as in the following example: 


% By adding these 270 contracts to the 283 under group insurance which 
provided for payment solely by the employer, it was found that 4 out of 5 of 
the 678 contracts which stipulated sickness and accident benefits provided 
that the costs of such payments were to be borne entirely by the employers, 
Supra. (p. 636). 

4 Supra; footnote 12. 

i E. g., “The employer has agreed to put into effect an insurance plan, 
including sick benefits. Such plan as follows * * * accident and sick- 
ness weekly indemnity of $20 for each male employee and $15 for each female 
employee * * *,” 
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Sick-leave pay will be computed on the basis of the 
employee’s straight-time rate and his normal work- 
week. 

The remaining 79 agreements provided group 
insurance plans and stipulated maximum benefits 
ranging from $14 to $40 per payment. Of these 
79 agreements, 85 percent provided maximum 
benefits of $20 to $40. 


$14.00-$15.00 

$15.01-$20.00__ . - _- 

$20.01-$25.00__ ‘ ssacoae: TS 

$25.01-$30.00 18 
11 
18 
4 


' Includes 2 agreements which allow men a greater weekly benefit than 
women. These agreements are classified according to the amount received 
by male employees. 

2 These agreements did not clearly state the amount of the maximum 
benefit, although they provided for a graduation of benefits on the basis of 
earnings. 


Length of Benefit Period 


Under 286 agreements, length of service was not 
a factor in determining the maximum number of 
weekly payments to which eligible employees were 
entitled (table, p. 639). In these a uniform num- 
ber of payments was allowed for each employee 
covered. The greatest number of agreements 
within the group stipulated 13 weekly payments 
as the maximum to which an employee was 
entitled. Some contracts (115) limited the num- 
ber of weekly benefit payments for cach separate 
disability but did not limit the total number of 
payments which an employee may receive in any 
one year. A typical clause reads: 

Weekly payments as shown in the following 
schedule will be made beginning with eighth day 
of disability due to sickness not covered by Work- 
men's Compensation and will continue for a maximum 
of thirteen (13) weeks for any one disability. 


Other agreements (118) limited the total pum- 
ber of paymeprts which an employee may receive 
in] year. The remaining 53 specified a maximum 
length of disability period but were not clear as 
to whether this maximum applied to any one 
disability or any one year. 

In 130 agreements, the number ef weekly 
benefit payments permitted was related to the 
length of the employee’s service. All but 30 of 


these agreements established limits on the number 
of payments permissible. Some agreements al- 
lowed as a maximum a specified number of weeks 
at full pay and an additional number of weeks at 
half pay. In these instances, total time granted 
was converted to full weeks for purposes of this 
tabulation, e. g., an agreement allowing 4 weeks 
at full pay and 4 weeks at half pay was classified 
as allowing 6 weeks. In the agreements studied 
no definite pattern of relationship between em- 
ployees’ length of service and number of dis- 
ability payments granted was evident. Informa- 


tion concerning the number of payments granted 
was not available in the remaining 262 agreements 
providing sickness and accident benefits. 


Marimum allowance per year 


ON ee ee en ee 
13-15 weeks 

PP, i <ic chbnacutbeed ake adandiares 
ee ees | 
22-24 weeks 

EE a ee ee ee 
EE, ts cn tied dbnieddieeodedameneas 
I ats at ds eee 
34-36 weeks 

No limit specified ! 


=e DN ew Oe OO 


1 Agreements in this category provided increasing benefits based on length 
of service but placed no limit oa the number of payments allowable. 


Other Provisions 


Accumulation or carry-over of unused sick bene- 
fits from year to year was allowed by 50 agree- 
ments. All but two of these established a ceiling 
on the amount of unused leave which could be 
accumulated (65 days was the highest specified). 
Four agreements permitted only long-service em- 
ployees to carry over unused leave from year to 
year. One of these agreements allowed this priv- 
ilege to employees with 14 years’ service; the other 
three permitted a carry-over of 50 percent of un- 
used leave by employees with 5 years’ service and 
100 percent by those with 10 vears’ service. 

A waiting period between the beginning of dis- 
ability and the start of benefit payments was 
specified by 264 agreements. Probably, the pur- 
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Duration of sickness and accident benefit payments ! 





Number of agreements 





Specifying maxi- 
mum _ period Not spect- 


* | fying appli- 
lowable for each cation of 


maximum 





Disability; Year 





118 




















! This tabulation includes only those agreements which did not specifically 
relate the duration of benefit payments to worker’s length of service. 


pose of such a requirement is to reduce the cost 
of the sickness benefit program. In some in- 
stances, the purpose may be to prevent malingering. 

One week was the waiting period most commonly 
specified, 188 of the agreements having this provi- 
sion. A waiting period of only 1 day was required 
by 14 agreements, 2 days by 25, 3 days by 33, and 
4 days by 1 agreement. The longest waiting 
period was 2 weeks, specified by three agreements. 

Of the 264 agreements, 99 waived the waiting 
period requirement if an accident caused the dis- 
ability. In addition, 21 agreements waived the 
waiting period for employees with 10 years’ serv- 
ice, and 2 agreements waived the waiting period 
for employees with 1 year’s service. Retroactive 
payment for the waiting period was permitted in 
8 agreements, if the illness extended for more than 
a specified duration. 

Paid maternity leave was specified in 114 agree- 
ments. Most of these—97 agreements—limited 
the length of the benefit period to 6 weeks. Of 
the remaining agreements, 4 weeks’ paid maternity 
leave was allowed by 13 agreements, 13 weeks by 
3, and 3 weeks by 1. A typical maternity benefit 
provision reads: 

Pregnancy cases will be compensated by 6 weeks of 
compensation at $15 per week. 


Sickness benefits were not allowed under the 
terms of 92 agreements, if the disability was due 
to such causes as alcoholism, drug use, venereal 
disease, or self-inflicted injuries. The following 
clause is illustrative: 


Payments shall not be made when employees are 
absent from work because of disability due to sickness 
or injury caused by or as a result of— 

(1) Intoxication 
(2) The use of narcotics 
(3) Venereal disease 
(4) Fighting, unless in self-defense against un- 
provoked assaults, or 
(5) Horseplay 
Medical evidence of disability, such as a certifi- 
cate from the employee’s physician, or an exam- 
ination by the company physician, was required 
by 197 agreements, as illustrated in the following 
clause: 

An hourly employee is eligible under this (disability 
pay) plan if * * * he provides the company with 
a doctor’s certificate, as proof that his absence was 
due to his legitimate nonoccupational disability. 





Private Pension Plans 
for Railroad Employees, 1949 


SoME RAILWAY EMPLOYEES whose earnings aver- 
aged more than $3,600 a year were eligible in 1949 
to participate in private pension systems main- 
tained by 53 railroad and related companies, 
according to a recent report of the Railroad 
Retirement Board.' The Board, which admin- 
isters the Federal railroad retirement system, 
sought information, late in 1948, on what railroad 
companies were doing to provide additional 
pensions for employees who were earning more 
than the $300 a month maximum compensation 
creditable toward a Federal annuity under the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

Of the 131 companies which furnished informa- 
tion,’ 53 had private pension plans and employed 
about two-thirds of the total workers of the firms 
reporting. Most of the pension programs (46) 
were maintained by class I railroads, which em- 
ployed 675,084 persons. Of the 78 companies 
which did not provide supplementary pensions, 27 
granted allowances or gratuities to some of their 
employees (in all cases, at the discretion of the 
board of directors or higher executive officers). 


‘Railway Pension Plans Supplementary to the Railroad Retirement 
System. Railroad Retirement Board, Office of the Director of Research, 
Chicago, 1949, 

4 Out of 166 to which letters of inquiry were sent. 


A A NAPE MIS OREO NA SEO NERO ATE RE 2 ah Nee ay 
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The supplementary pension programs were 
comparatively recent—44 were established or 
amended during the period 1946-48. 

Most of the companies with private pensions 
furnished no information on the number of em- 
ployees who were eligible to participate in their 
plans or how many had already retired under 
them. The recent establishment of a number of 
the programs may have contributed to the lack of 
information on beneficiaries. The Railroad Re- 
tirement Board estimated that from 50,000 to 
75,000 supervisory and salaried employees’ of 
class I railroads were eligible to participate in 
these private systems, and that possibly more than 
half were actually included in such plans, 


Eligibility Requirements and Benefits 


All 53 companies having private pensions re- 
ported a normal retirement age. Under more than 
three-fourths of the plans it was 65 and in the 
remainder, 70.4 

In nearly half the 53 companies the only 
eligibility requirement was that compensation 
must exceed $3,600 annually. Although this 
provision was included in all reported plans, 11 
programs also required 20 years’ service. Other 
programs (with 1 exception) required fewer years, 
or imposed other conditions—among them entry 
into service before the age of 40 or 45 years.° 

Annual benefits provided by these pension plans 
were determined by a formula in which a per- 
centage of the average yearly compensation is 
multiplied by the number of years of creditable 
service. Of the 53 plans, 39 designated the last 
10 years of service; 11 required the entire period of 
service; 1 plan specified the 10 years of highest 
pay; and the remaining 2 the 5 consecutive years 
of highest pay. 

Thirty-two of the companies having private 
plans paid benefits of 1 percent of average annual 
compensation, multiplied by the years of service. 


* Estimated from the occupational groups likely to be included in the 


supplementary plans and from the number earning $3,400 or more annually. 

‘The figures on normal retirement shown above have been currently 
compiled from data given in Appendix B (pp. 17-21) of the original article 
(cited on preceding page of this issue 

* According to the Railroad Retirement Board, it was not clear from avail- 
able information whether or not pensioners must have earned more than 
$3,600 annually for the entire period required for eligibility under the in- 
dividual plan. 


The remainder based benefits on a higher percent- 
age. 

Pensions in 21 plans were computed on the full 
basic compensation reported. In most of these, 
however, average compensation was required to 
exceed $300 a month only for the last 5 or 10 
years of service. The remaining 32 plans com- 
puted pensions on the average basic compensation 
in excess of $300 a month; in these cases, the 
Federal railroad retirement annuity ($144 a month 
for a railroad employee who has earned $300 a 
month for 30 years) has no effect on the amount of 
the supplementary pension. 

Benefits for permanent disability prior to the 
normal retirement age were granted by 39 com- 
panies. In 19 of these companies, such benefits 
were granted after 30 years’ service, and in 15 
companies, after 20 or 25 years’ service. Of the 
latter group, 9 companies granted pensions at age 
60 but 5 adjusted pensions downward for those 
retiring before age 65. 

Optional retirement prior to the normal age 
required by the plan was permissible in 27 of the 
53 plans. Retirement at age 60 after 30 years 
of service was provided in 14 programs, 8 of which 
specified downward adjustments if pensions were 
granted before age 65. Five plans provided for 
retirement at 55 (1 after 10 years’ service), with 
reduced pensions. 


Pension Financing 


The private pension programs were almost 
equally divided into two groups—26 supported 
entirely by the employer and 27 by both employer 
and employees electing to participate in the plan. 

In 16 of the contributory systems, employees 
paid 3.75 percent of compensation over $3,600 
a year; in 6 programs they paid 3 percent on the 
same basis; and in 1 program, from 3 to 4 percent, 
according to the salary class. In all these 23 plans 
the employers paid the balance of the cost. In 
the remaining 4 contributory systems, the em- 
ployee, after 10 years of service, might pay up to 
10 percent of his annual compensation over 
$3,600, according to the size of the pension he 
desired. Under these systems, the employer 
matched up to 5 percent of the employee’s com- 
pensation. Also a basic annual pension of $300 
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was paid to all of his employees. In most pension 
plans, the cost of prior service of employees was 
borne by the company. 

Little information was furnished by the com- 
panies regarding the financing of the private plans. 
Some of them were of the pay-as-you-go type. 
In 1947, private pension expenditures (including 
gratuities and special allowances) of class I 
railroads were slightly over 12 million dollars, 
according to statistics of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Railroad Retirement Board 
concluded that “apparently these railroads are 
not setting aside a considerable amount for the 
funding of their pension plans.’’ Pension expenses 
for unfunded systems, the Board stated, ‘will 
probably increase for some years to come because 
practically all of these pension plans were estab- 
lished after the [Federal] railroad retirement 
benefits commenced in 1937. They will be ma- 
turing for the next 30 years or so.” 


Vested Rights of Employees 


The private pension plans under review may be 
terminated or amended at will by the company. 
The descriptions of noncontributory systems did 
not make clear whether or not the pensions of 


retired employees would be continued if the sys- 
tems were terminated—with 1 exception: that of 
a company which agreed to continue pensions of 
employees already retired. 

Under the noncontributory plans, an employee 
retains no rights to any benefits upon leaving a 
particular company’s service before reaching re- 


tirement age. In at least six noncontributory 
programs, an employee has no vested right to a 
pension either before or after retirement. Under 
the contributory programs, an employee is entitled 
to a refund of contributions with interest, but not 
to pension rights, if he leaves the company before 
reaching retirement age. “The implication of 
these provisions,” states the Railroad Retirement 
Board, “‘is that there are no vested rights in any 
of these railway pension systems prior to normal 
retirement, retirement on account of permanent 
disability, or optional retirement when such re- 
tirement is permitted.” 


887110—50——-4 


United States and Foreign 
Social Security Programs 


SociaL securRiTy coverage and benefits were in- 
creased in many countries of the world between 
1939 and 1949, according to a survey recently 
completed by the Federal Security Agency.' 
Family allowance programs increased more rapidly 
during the war and postwar periods than any other 
type of social security. Full employment and 
labor shortages during most of this period, which 
forced many countries to resort to labor conscrip- 
tion, resulted in a diminished emphasis upon 
unemployment insurance. 

Public programs of social insurance, social 
assistance to persons in need, and related medical 
care and income-maintenance programs are com- 
monly included under the term “social security.” 
Allowances to families with children were consid- 
ered social security benefits for the purposes of 
the FSA survey. Types of plans are shown in the 
accompanying table, by country. 

Social security, the report points out, has been 
one of the principal devclopments of the twentieth 
century. Its expansion has been independent of 
the political character of the governments in 
power. Full employment, inflation and, in some 
cases, physical destruction, the report notes, have 
all played an important part in the recent exten- 
sion of social security systems in many countries. 

In January 1949, 44 countries had some type 
of national program providing for old-age, invalid- 
ity, and survivors insurance or pensions (compared 
with 33 countries in January 1939). Of these 44 
countries, 32 had a combination of compulsory 
and contributory old-age, invalidity, and survivors 
insurance. Benefits in 37 countries were not sub- 
ject to an income or means test, and were financed 
generally by contributions from covered employees 
and their employers. Pensions (old-age, invalid- 
ity, and survivors) subject to an income test and 
financed from general revenue or a special income 
tax were in effect in only 7 countries. 

1 Social Security Legislation Throughout the World. Federal Security 


Agency, Social Security Administration, Division of Research and Statistics, 
Bureau Report No. 16, Washington, D. C., 1949. 
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United States and foreign social-security programs,' by type of benefit, January 1949 





Compulsory contributory insurance programs (benefits 
not subject to an income or means test) 





Compul- 

sory un- Family 
employ- allowance 
ment in- | programs 


Health 
and 
maternity 
insurance 


Supplementary pen- 
sions or assistance 
Invalidity | Survivors’ programs 


insurance | insurance 








surance 


Old-age Survivors 





Albania 


Australia... 
Austria 





Bolivia 
Brazil... 
Bulgaria. 





0 seoneueneusecenn . 
Egypt.. 

FE! Salvador.... 

Finland 

France 

Germany. _ 

Great Britain.. 

Greece 


HAuingary 
Iceland..........- 
initia deidintartetamesinas 
Iran.. 


Luremburg 

Mex'co secs 
Netherlands... . 
New Zealand.......-. . 
Nicaragua... .. 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 


Peru sees 
Philippine Republic 
Poland ‘ 

Portugal 

Rumania 


Syria eevencce 

Turkey seccnes 
Union of South Africa 
v.88 

United States of America 
Urug my... wece 
Venernela | 
Yugoslavia : | | 




















' Information is based for the most part on a review of the pertinent 
statutes. In a few cases it has heen possible to supplement this 
review by a study of the more important administrative rules and 
reguiations and reports of operations. In general, the table covers 
only national legislation applying to large groups of the population 

* Indicates that insurance is exclusively carried = administered by 8 
public agency. 

§ Benefits subject to an income test and financed from general revenue or 
special income tax 

‘Supplementary benefits are paid after an income test to recipients 
of the insurance benefits 

‘In Brazil, private companies must cease activities in this field after 
December 31, 1953 

* Invalidity benefits in Canada are for blind persons only. 


’ As of Apri! 1949 

§ Includes also invalidity assistance. 

* Government subsidized voluntary unemployment insurance. 

# The provisions of the Icelandic Law of 1946 are shown; it has not heen 
possible to determine if this law has actually gone into operation Under 
the 1937 law, pensions are subject to Income test. The 1946 law 
provides for a transitions! period of 5 years during which pensions are 
to be subject to income test. 

1! New Zealand also has a superannuation benefit without an tncome 
test, which is paid from same funds as the old-age pensions, that are 
subject to an income test. 

 Federal-State assistance programs for needy aged, needy blind, and 
dependent children; payment based on individual determination of need. 
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Health and maternity insurance was in effect 

in 36 countries in 1949, compared with 24 in 1939. 

Much of this expansion occurred in Latin America. 

Such benefits usually take the form of cash pay- 
ments (to replace wage losses due to nonoccupa- 
tional illness and maternity) and medical care for 
insured persons and their dependents. In some 
countries, public medical care for all or most of 
the population is provided by public services. 

Workmen’s compensation (for employment in- 
juries), which was the earliest type of social secu- 
rity legislation to be enacted in many countries, 
has been established by more nations than any 
other type. In 1949, 57 countries had adopted 
programs providing for cash benefits and for medi- 
cal services to persons with work-connected in- 
juries and illness; in 28 of these, the insurance is 
carried exclusively by a public social security 
agency. FSA estimates that about the same num- 
ber of countries had some type of workmen’s com- 
pensation in 1939. The coverage and character 
of the programs, however, have been modified in 
a number of countries in recent years. 

Unemployment insurance, as indicated above, 
lagged behind other types of social security during 
the 10-year period. In 1949, 22 countries had 
such programs, compared with 21 in 1939. The 
number of countries adopting compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance was about equally offset by 
those abandoning the voluntary government- 
subsidized type (generally in favor of public works 
or outright grants to the unemployed). In 1949, 
18 countries had compulsory unemployment 
insurance. 

Family allowance programs, which provide cash 
payments to families with children, are a recent 
development in most countries. In 1939, only 7 
provided for such payments. This number had 
increased to 27 by 1949. Most of the programs 
are in Europe. In only 18 countries are such 
allowances granted for every child. Four coun- 
tries limit benefits to all children after the first, 
and in 5 other countries payments are made only 
when there is a specified larger number of children. 

The report under review gives detailed informa- 
tion on the administration, financing, coverage, 
benefits, and qualifications of recipients of pay- 
ments under each of the programs described above. 


Extent of Voluntary Insurance 
Against Sickness, 1948 


Tue apequacy of voluntary health insurance in 
meeting the costs of nonwork-connected illness 
and injury in the United States in 1948 is ap- 
praised in a study recently prepared by the Social 
Security Administration.' 

This analysis shows that in 1948 voluntary 
sickness insurance met only from 7.4 to 8.0 percent 
of the total cost of sickness, including both income 
loss and total private medical care expenditures 
(see table 1). Only from 8.2 to 8.8 percent of 
total medical costs was covered by voluntary 
sickness insurance. If the cost of medical care is 
limited to physicians’ and hospital services and 
the income loss is taken into account, voluntary 
insurance benefits met 10.5 to 11.4 percent of a 
total estimated disability bill of 8.1 billion dollars. 


TaBLe 1.—Costs of nonindustrial sickness and percentage 
met by voluntary insurance, 1948 





Sick- Percent 

ness met by 

cost | voluntary 
(in bil- | insurance 
lions) | benefits! 


Losses and expenditures 





Income loss only 76 
ey CI nee gctedn dneneencnneconssnns 7 s 
Income loss plus total medical care costs... .... it § re 
Physicians’ and hospital services only 4.0) 915. 1-1 
0. 5- 


Income loss plus physicians’ and hospital services 
only § 41 
Income loss with l-week waiting period. plus cost of 
services of physicians, hospitals, dentists, and 
nurses, plus one-third cost of drugs and appliances, 
plus net cost of insurance 


5-11. 


9.9-10.8 











1 Smaller figure is calculated from figures in tables 2 and 3: larger figure 
is adjusted to avoid understatement. 

2 An alternative estimate of 2.7 billion dollars for current wage loss was 
submitted by eliminating the first week of illness, assuming an average of 
4.2 (instead of 7) days lost per worker in 1948, and by making appropriate 
allowance for those who were protected by sick leave —— The in- 
surance indemnity payments equal 9.1-10.2 percent of this loss. 

4 Slight overstatement; total benefits include some payments made for 
services other than those received from physicians and hospitals. 


Income Loss and Medical Care Costs 


Income loss in 1948 due to nonindustrial illness 
and injury is estimated at a minimum of 4.1 


! Voluntary Insurance Against Sickness: Estimates for 1948. Prepared in 
Division of Research and Statistics, Office of the Commissioner, Social 
Security Administration, Federal Security Agency. (In Social Security 
Bulletin, Washington, D. C., January-February 1950, pp. 16-19.) 

The various sources used and the procedures followed by the Social Security 
Administration are given in some detail in the original article, 
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billion dollars. This figure covers losses incurred 
by short-term illness and those resulting from the 
first 6 months of more extended or permanent 
disability. For employees, the wage loss was 
put at about 3.7 billion dollars, allowing for 
average daily earnings of $11, an average of 7 
workdays lost per worker annually, and a full- 
time work force of 48.2 million. For the self- 
employed, income loss was estimated at 0.8 billion 
dollars. A deduction of 0.4 billion dollars was 
made for paid sick leave. 

In 1948, an estimated 7.4 billion dollars was 
privately spent for medical care. More than 2.1 
billion went for physicians’ services, almost 1.9 
billion for hospital services, and over 1.8 billion 
dollars for medicines and appliances.’ 

By combining the income loss of 4.1 billion 
dollars and the 7.4 billion spent privately for 
various types of medical care, the total cost of 
nonindustrial illness and injury comes to 11.5 
billion dollars for 1948. 


Extent of Voluntary Insurance Protection 


Voluntary insurance against nonwork-connected 
illness and injury is available through commercial 
insurance carriers and various types of nonprofit 
plans. 


Commercial Insurance. Premiums earned by com- 
mercial accident and health insurance companies 
in 1948 were estimated at 914 million dollars (see 
table 2). Of this amount, premiums for income- 
loss insurance accounted for 493 million dollars 
and medical care insurance (hospitalization, medi- 
cal, and surgical expenses) for 421 million. Policy- 
holders received an estimated 473 million dollars 
in benefits, or about 52 percent of premium income 
for the year. Selling and operational costs, 
reserves, adjustment expenses, potential dividends 
or rate credits, profits, taxes, etc., accounted for 


3 In addition, 844 million dollars was spent for dentists’ services, 200 million 
for nurses’ services, 273 million for miscellaneous healing and curing pro- 
fessions, 270 million for administrative and other net costs of voluntary 
insurance, and 3 million for student fees for medical care. These estimates 
do not include medical care expenditures for the armed forces and veterans 
and those made by public health and other government agencies. 


the remaining 48 percent. The insured persons, 
it was estimated, received 245 million dollars as 
current reimbursement for lost income and about 
228 million toward their hospital and medical care 
bills. 


TaBLe 2.—Commercial insurance! against sickness costs: 
Estimated premiums and benefit payments, by type of 
policy and insurance, 1948 

[In millions) 





. | Losses 
|F = | incurred 
| | (benefits) 
| 
| | 
All policies sand 2 $0914 | oars 
neome loss (weekly inde mnity) 
Hospital, medical, and surgica! 


Type of policy and insurance 





Group policies 
Income loss (weekly indemnity). 
Hospital, medical, and surgical. 
Individual policies . - 
Income loss (weekly indemnity). 
Hospital, medical, and surgical 





: includes Gividends and mate rt. 4 mainly for group policies. 
Nonprofit Insurance Plans. Nonprofit programs 
earned an estimated 454 million dollars in 1948 
and paid out about 377 million dollars in benefits 
(see table 3). Covered individuals received 
benefits an average of 83 cents per dollar of 
premium payment. Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
plans paid out more than four-fifths of total 
benefits. All hospitalization benefits during the 
year were probably as high as 75 to 80 percent 
of total benefits. 

Table 3 is based on a variety of sources, includ- 
ing congressional hearings and insurance reports, 
all of which are listed in the report here reviewed. 
TaBLe 3.—Nonprofit insurance against hospital and medt- 


cal care costs: Estimated earned income and benefit pay- 
ments, by type of insurance plan, 1948 


[In millions) 





Earned } Benefit 


Type of insurance plan income payments 


a ———_—_ | 


! 

All plans..........- 

— 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield plans__-... _— 
Other hospitalization and medical care plans 
Comprehensive plans, largely consumer-sponsored_| 
Industrial plans, except bituminous-coal mining. _| 
Bituminons coal industry soon 
Private group clinics ae 
Student fees for medical services......-...---- | 


=| 


a 
== 
6 
} 27 
19 
J 
6 
3 
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Employment Prospects: 
Machine-Tool Industry,’ 1950 


HIGHER-LEVEL EMPLOYMENT is expected in the 
machine-tool industry during 1950 than in 1949. 
The industry has already recorded its first Febru- 
ary employment increase in 4 years—under 300 
production workers—bringing total machine-tool 
industry employment to 36,300. But total em- 
ployment in February 1950 was still 7,600 less than 
in February 1949, and 23,000 less than in February 
1947. 

Machine-tool employment has experienced a 
general decline since 1942, when 125,000 workers 
were engaged in the industry. Between 1947 and 
1949, the relative employment decline was almost 
three times greater than the average for all hard- 
goods industries combined. So persistent has the 
reduction in employment been since the war that 
the number of workers in 1950 is about the same as 
in 1939. 

Against this record of employment decreases, the 
slight job gains of February 1950 look impressive. 
They result from a spurt in early-year buying 
which brought the machine-tool industry’s new 
order index to its highest level in almost 4 years. 
New orders received during January and February 
1950 were about 13 percent higher than for the 
same period in 1949. 

Job gains will probably increase during the next 
few months; but on a relative basis, the employ- 
ment increase is not expected to match the increase 
in machine-tool output. 

Primary reasons for the industry’s improvement 
are: (1) countries participating in the European 
Recovery Program, now capable of making heavy 
purchases of machine tools, are absorbing 30 per- 
cent of the United States output; (2) the automo- 
bile industry is actively placing orders in prepara- 
tion for 1951 new-model production; and (3) em- 
ployers have begun to replace antiquated machines 
in greater volume—supporting predictions that 
industry, while cutting back on plant expansion as 
compared with 1949, would replace and modernize 
on at least an equal scale. 

The employment gain in the industry has not 
been general. New orders have stressed special- 
purpose tools or standard tools with special- 


1 By Norman Medvin of the Bureau’s Division of Employment Statistics. 


purpose attachments. Consequently, whole seg- 
ments of the industry have been unable to 
participate in the increased order-taking. Greater- 
than-average February gains were reported in 
Illinois, Rhode Island, and New York. Firms in 
Wisconsin, however, continued to report large 
losses. 


Hours and Earnings 


Workers are generally being placed on overtime, 
before additional labor is employed, according to 
reports received by the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association. Average weekly hours in 
February for machine-tool industry workers to- 
taled 40.3. This figure, which was determined 
after allowing for absenteeism, illness, etc., indi- 
cates that workers were scheduled at considerable 
overtime. However, this is a usual development 
in most industries emerging from a protracted 
slump. Average weekly hours had been down to 
38.1 in November, the lowest postwar level. 

Average hourly earnings of $1.53 in February 
established an all-time high for the industry. 
Three years earlier, hourly earnings averaged 
$1.32. Weekly earnings in February 1950 totaled 
$61.66, the highest in over a year, but still below 
the last half of 1948, when overtime was more 
prevalent. 

The machine-tool manufacturing industry fol- 
lows the practice of subcontracting between 15 
and 20 percent of its total volume. Because sub- 
contracting is assigned to plants classified outside 
the machine-tool industry, such work is not re- 
flected in the industry’s employment figures. 





Unit Man-Hour Trends in 
Three Machinery Industries ' 


CHANGES IN LABOR REQUIREMENTS per unit of 
output from 1947 to 1948 were small in the 
machine-tool, industrial-equipment, and construc- 
tion-machinery industries. About 2.5 percent 
more man-hours were required to manufacture 
machine tools. Industrial-equipment manufac- 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Manpower and Productivity, 
Direct Productivity Reports Section. 
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turers and those in the construction-machinery 
industry required slightly less labor per unit in 
1948. 

These three industries work steel and other 
metals—often to fine tolerances. Most of the 
machinery produced is rugged and capable of 
operating under heavy loads. A few products in 
the industrial-equipment classification, such as 
industrial thermometers and pyrometers, are 
exceptions and better described as delicate in- 
struments. Methods of production include job- 
lot, line, and modified line. Complete line pro- 
duction is not common for the larger machine tool 
and construction machinery products. 


Tasie 1.—Unit man-hour inderes by industry and by type 
of labor 


[1939 = 100] 





Construction 
machinery 


Industrial 


Machine tools equipment 


Type of labor — a 
| 


| 1947 1948 | 1947 


1948 | 1947 | 1948 


| 
-—— _ 
Total factory labor _.| 110.6 | 113.0 87.2] 86.7] 1052] 104.4 
Direct labor . 4 91 80.5 79.3 97.2 95.2 
Indirect labor 121.5] 1224] O81] 997/119] 1148 





The small changes in industry-wide man-hour 
requirements were the net result of a multitude of 
interacting factors. Increases or decreases in 
volume of production and the introduction of new 
and improved production facilities were the two 
most important influences. 


Changes in Volume of Output 


different for each 
trends were 


conditions were 
Consequently volume 


Demand 
industry. 
different. 

The increased man-hours required per unit to 
manufacture machine tools in 1948 were the 
result, primarily, of a decline in the amount pro- 
duced. A drop of about 15 percent in output 
continued the declines that had occurred every 
year after 1942, the peak volume year for this 
industry. Sales, which totaled $1,322,000,000 in 
1942, had dropped to $288,000,000 by 1948. 

Many machine-tool manufacturers have been 
slow to realign their production facilities for the 
smaller output. As a result, labor time for both 
direct and overhead functions has not dropped as 
much as volume of production. With fewer 
machines produced, set-up time for assembly 


lines and individual machines became a greater 
charge against each unit of output. Runs were 
short and workers did not always have an oppor- 
tunity to fully develop dexterity at a particular 
operation. Short production schedules required 
more supervision. Plant and machinery main- 
tenance in the war-enlarged factories remained 
high. 

By 1948, machine-tool companies became 
acutely conscious that overhead labor per unit had 
increased much more than direct labor. By 
increased efforts to reduce indirect labor, the 
companies were able to keep the rise of indirect 
labor to a minimum in 1948 even though volume 
of output continued to decline. 

Demand in 1948 for industrial equipment 
products was mixed. Manufacturers of these 
products benefited from the installation in the 
first half of the 1940’s of a great amount of new 
equipment and an expansion of plant. After the 
war’s end, the industry made excellent progress 
toward increased productivity, reducing labor re- 
quirements per unit about 9 percent in 1946 and 
1947 as volume remained high. 

By 1948, the industry had satisfied most of the 
accumulated demand and had entered into a 
competitive market in which some products 
continued to find ready buyers while others 
experienced slack demand. Companies manufac- 
turing a diversified line of industrial equipment 
were in a better position to take advantage of 
conditions in 1948 than firms making only one 
or a few related products. The ability to shift 
from a product in poor demand to a better selling 
one enabled diversified-line companies to keep 
their labor force occupied more efficiently. A 
comparison of the man-hour trends for diversified 
and nondiversified producers is shown below. 


Inderes (1989= 100) 
of total factory labor 


Companies producing— 1947 1948 
Models of one product 89.9 92.8 
Two or more related products-_-_- -- 94.5 92.2 
Wide line of unrelated products... 94.9 89.2 


Demand for construction machinery has enabled 
that industry to operate continuously at or near 
full capacity for the past several years. Produc- 
tion increased substantially between 1947 and 
1948.7. This greater volume was sufficient to per- 

? Dollar value of shipments in 1948 was almost 20 percent greater than in 


1947, but because of price changes, volume of physical production did not in- 
crease in the same proportion. 
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mit economies in the use of labor. Production 
runs were longer in line-assembly plants, and job 
lots were larger in plants not using line assembly. 

The increased production of construction ma- 
chinery required more space. Several plants were 
forced to move storage to lots or buildings away 
from the main plant, necessitating additional in- 
direct labor to transport materials between plant 
and storage facilities. Other firms squeezed more 
activity into an area already well occupied and 
created traffic problems. These plants may be 
said to have operated at above optimum capacity. 
Increases in labor requirements arising from stock- 
room and storage problems were probably the chief 
cause for a rise in the use of indirect. labor at the 
same time that direct labor per unit was being 
reduced. 


Improved Production Facilities 


The introduction of improvements in production 
facilities, as was to be expected, tended to reduce 
unit labor requirements in all three of these indus- 
tries. ‘To assess the effect on productivity in 1948, 
the man-hour trend of plants which adopted new 
methods in 1947, or acquired new machinery or 
equipment above the replacement rate, is com- 


pared below with the trend of companies making 
little or no improvements in 1947.3 


Percent change in unit labor re- 
_quirements, 1947-48 
nies introducing— Construc- 
Compa ws . 8 Machine Industrial tion ma- 
Significant improve- ~ tools equipmént chinery 
ments +0.4 -6.4 -—-7.9 


Minor or no improve- 


—0.1 +01 


No attempt was made to estimate the impor- 
tance of the new installations other than to deter- 


§ The introduction of improvements in 1947 was considered the best meas- 
ure of the effect of new facilities on productivity in 1948. Any disturbance 
of production, even the introduction of improvements, tends to increase man- 
hours during the change-over and for an indefinite period afterward until 
“‘hugs’”’ are eliminated from the new arrangements and until workers attain 
familiarity and normal efficiency with the new tools. Thus, if improvements 
were made toward the end of 1948, their effect probably was to increase man- 
hours in 1948 and reduce them in 1949. On the other hand, improvements 
made in 194 could be expected to have revealed most of their effect by the 
end of 1947, with no further important drops in man-hours to be expected on 
their account in 1948. In fact, a year after a bie spurt in machinery installa- 
tion, wear and repairs on the ‘“‘new” production facilities may become a factor 
in a gradual upturn in man-hour requirements. 

Changes considered to be significant improvements included the replace- 
ment of old machine tools with improved models capable of greater cutting 
speed or using automatic features not available on the old machines; the 
purchase of motor-powered material movers, such as fork trucks, to replace 
band-powered movers formerly used; the building of plant facilities with 
more efficient lay-out, and the adoption of new production methods such as 
line production where job-lot had been used. 


mine whether or not they were above normal 
replacement. However, the largest difference in 
the unit man-hour changes between the two groups 
occurred in construction machinery (8 percent); 
the smallest in machine tools (4.5 percent). This 
pattern is consistent with the reasonable assump- 
tion that the more significant changes were made 
under conditions of increasing volume. 


Company and Product Trends 


Although changes in man-hour requirements for 
these industries were small, the 231 product re- 
ports received revealed wide fluctuations in several 
cases for individual plants and for some of the 
products in each industry. The distribution of 
increases and decreases for plants is shown in 
table 2, and the indexes for the products of each 
industry in table 3. 


TABLE 2.—Distribution of percent change in unit man-hours 
by individual plants 





Percent of plants reporting 





Change in total factory man- 
hours per unit Machine Industrial | Construction 
Tools equipment machinery 





—36 percent or more 

— 26 percent to 35 percent 
—16 percent to 25 percent 
—6 percent to 15 percent 
—5 percent to + 5 percent 
+6 percent to 15 percent 
+16 percent to 25 percent 
+26 percent to 35 percent 
+36 percent or more 
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The wide fluctuations in man-hour requirements 
could frequently be traced to specific causes which 
affected individual companies and _ individual 
products to a varying extent. The two dominant 
factors were volume changes and improvements 
in production facilities. 

The continued drop in volume was so severe 
for machine tools that many firms suffered con- 
siderably. Several companies went out of business 
entirely or shifted to other lines of manufacture. 
Not all firms experienced similar trends. In the 
1945-48 period, 40 percent of the machine-tool 
companies submitting data reported increases 
in unit man-hour requirements each year, but 10 
percent were able to reduce labor requirements 
steadily. The remainder showed only slight varia- 
tions, with no consistent pattern. 

One of the reasons for improvements in efficiency 
reported by a few companies was simplification of 
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design to reduce the amount of work and number 
of operations. Another small group re-engineered 
their products to secure greater standardization 
and interchangeability of parts among the differ- 
ent models of machines manufactured. This per- 
mitted longer production runs of such component 
parts and generally brought economies in the use 
of labor. 

Some companies, faced with reduced sales, pro- 
duced parts for storage to avoid the efficiency 
losses that accompany small production lots. 
Not all losses could be avoided in this way, how- 
ever, since more labor was required for storage. 

The few wide 1947-48 fluctuations in unit 
man-hours reported for individual products ap- 
peared to be the result either of severe volume 
changes or of one or more of the many factors 
which caused man-hours for individual companies 
to rise or fall. 

Among industrial equipment products, for 
example, the 20-percent increase in man-hours 
expended per unit for oil burners was the result 
of a large drop in output from 49,000 in 1947 
to 27,000 in 1948. Lay-offs of employees lagged 
behind the drop in manufacturing because com- 
panies hoped business would pick up. On the 
other hand, a reduction in labor requirements for 
centrifugal pumps came partly from redesigning 
for greater interchangeability of parts among 
different models of pumps. 


Trends in unit man-hours, 194? by type 


of product and type of labor 


TaBLe 3. 


MACHINE TOOLS 





Indexes (1939= 100) for 
Total fac- Direct Indirect 
Type of product tory labor labor labor 
1047 1948 1947 1848 1947 1048 


— 


All reported tools ! 110. 6/113. 0) 96.4) 99.1) 121. 5/122 


126. 8/115 
116, 2)107 


102. 5) 97.4) 85.8) &3.¢ 
104. 3/100. 1) 06 

78.0) 81 

97. 0/105. : 
75. 4| 78 


Boring machines 
Horizontal boring machines 

Drilling machines 
Single-spindle upright drills 
Radial drills 

Lathes 
Engine lathes 3128 
Turret lathes si 24. 6/133 

Milling machines } 119 6/118 

Shapers .. 3} 92 

Automatic scrow machines ? 3) 128. 6/12 20 

Grinding machine group # 2. 5/110 3 7/115. 0) 108. 3) 98 
Surface grinders * Bh. 8/123. 2)139. 6/138 1 93.8} &5 
Tool and cutter grinders * 21. 8/120. 1/114. 6/117. 8) 127. 0/121 
Plain cylindrical external grinders *.__| 3) 119. 0/108. 6 2) 118, 4/129 
Internal grinders *.. .. 4} 90.0102. 6)102.1) (©) | (@ 


ww 
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TaBLe 3.—Trends in unit man-hours, 1947-48, by type 
of product and type of labor—Continued 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 





Indexes (1939= 100) for— 





Total fac- | Direct Indirect 
Type of product | 


tory labor | labor labor 
| 





1947 | 1948 | 1947 | 1948| 1947 








All products ! 


Power transmission doar 
Bal! bearings cos 
Roller bearings. - 
Variable speed transmissions - 
Gear speed reducers. __. 
Internal combustion a engines: 
Gasoline engines. 
Diesel engines - - 
Pumping equipment and compressors: 
Centrifugal pumps. 
Portable and stationary air compres- 
sors : 
Elevators, escalators, and conveyors: 
Belt conveyor components 
Portable elevators and bucket loaders. * 108 
Locomotive cranes. ~~ 
Industrial cars and trucks: | 
Fork trucks? ee jeuie | i 3} 85 
Lift trucks puna . 5) 63. 3 8. 1/9115. 6 
Oil burners and stokers: @ | | 
Industrial oi! burners. __.___. . 2)122.§ . 6110.9) 115. 
Industrial fans and blowers: } | | 
Propeller fans . a adele 9)179. : 145.8) 259. § 
Centrifugal blowers _. spemnenitenia ) 98.6) 94.9) 100 
Industrial furnaces and ovens: | | 
Electric hardening furnaces ‘ 2.3) 7 65.0) 93 
Welders and flame cutters | } | 
Welding torches_. P . 3) 77.8) 76.0) 102 
Industrial instruments | | | 
Recording thermometers.__. an 8.6) 106.6 
Indicating pyrometers . ---| 105. 2 5 2.9) 89.1) 106.: 
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CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 


Tractor-mounted construction equip- 
ment 
Tractor attachments ’. . _. 199. 0114. 3194. § 
| ae lozers , | 99.0 106.0) 96 
Trailbuilders ..| 110. 6/115. 0,108. £ 
Specialized construction mac hinery: | 
Ditcher and bucket leaders | 107.8 99.4) 91.2 
Three-wheel rollers. .. 63.6) 50.6) 63. 
Construction material mixers, pavers, 
and spreaders | 
Concrete machinery *_.._. ‘ 109 
Portable concrete mixers eae F 
Truck-mounted concrete mixer ?......| 8 
Construction material process equip- | 
ment: 
Crushers. jaw and roll... 
Portable jaw crushers 
Portable roll crushers 
Power cranes, shovels, etc., and attach- 
ments 
Power shovels 
Clamshell buckets. 
Scrape rs, maintainers, and graders: 
Carry-all scrapers... 
Motor graders 
Track-laying tractors 
Contractors’ dewatering pump ?. 





! Product groups occasionally include items for which indexes are not pub- 
lished so as not to reveal experience of individual establishments. 

2 1045=— 100. 

5 1946= 100. 

4 Data not available 

§ Revised, owing to inclusion of additional data. 

* In previous years the oi] burner and stoker indexes were combined. Stok- 
ers were not included this year because of insufficient data 

t Includes bulldorer, trailbuilder, and tractor-mounted crane. 

* Includes portable and truck-mounted concrete mixers, concrete pavers, 
and concrete finishers. 
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Gas and Electricity 
Price Changes in 1949 


Prices oF Gas delivered to domestic consumers 
in 34 cities surveyed by the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics continued to 
rise in 1949. In contrast, consumers’ electric bills 
on the average declined, thus reversing a mild up- 
ward trend which began in 1947. 

Changes in the indexes of monthly bills in the 
34 cities combined for specified use quantities of 
gas and electricity from selected dates to December 
1949, were as follows: 

Percent change to Dec. 16, 
1949 from— 


Dec. 15, Dec. 15, Dec. 16, 
Gas bills: 1948 1945 1989 


10.6 therms__ +62 +156 +10.7 

30.6 therms__ +17 +13.2 +5. 8 
Electric bills: 

25 kilowatt-hours. —1.5 —4 

100 kilowatt-hours —1.9 — 


—10.3 


.8 
28 -59 


Gas Prices 


Bills for all types of gas on the average were 
higher in December 1949 than in December 1948; 
the index of bills for 10.6 therms of manufactured 
gas increased substantially more than the index 
of bills for the same quantity of natural gas. For 
30.6 therms, however, the natural gas index in- 
creased slightly more than the manufactured gas 
index. Indexes of natural gas bills were lower in 
December 1949 than either December 1945 or 
December 1939. For manufactured gas, Decem- 
ber 1949 indexes were substantially higher than 
indexes for either December 1945 or December 
1939. 

Among the 15 cities where natural gas is dis- 
tributed, residential rates rose during the year in 
Detroit, Mich., Minneapolis, Minn., San Francisco, 
Calif., and Washington, D. C. Addition of a 
local sales tax further increased bills in Washington, 
D.C. Minor fluctuations in the thermal content 
of natural gas caused insignificant changes in bills 
in a number of cities. 

In the 19 cities where either manufactured or 
mixed gas is distributed, residential rates over the 
year were increased in Baltimore, Md., Buffalo, 


N. Y., Milwaukee, Wis., New York, N. Y., Rich- 


mond, Va., and Seattle, Wash., and were lowered 
in Portland, Maine. In Baltimore, Md., down- 
ward adjustments over the year because of lower 
fuel costs more than offset the rate increase in bills 
for the two larger quantities; the rate increase was 
greater than the decrease in the fuel adjustment for 
the smaller bills. Downward adjustments in bills 
because of lower fuel costs were made in Man- 
chester, N. H., and Portland, Oreg.; adjustments 
upward because of higher fuel costs occurred in 
Boston. 

Percent of change in typical bills for manufac- 
tured, natural, and mixed gas, from specified earlier 
periods to December 15, 1949, are shown below. 

Percent cha to Dec. 16, 
1949, from— 
Dec. 15, Dee. 16, 
Manufactured gas: 1948 1945 
10.6 therms___ - +87 +27.6 
30.6 therms___- +16 421.0 
Natural gas: 
10.6 therms__--- 
30.6 therms__- 
Mixed gas: 
10.6 therms-- 
30.6 therms--__- 


Dee. 15, 
1939 


+ 28.0 
+19. 3 


—3.0 
—4.0 


—13.8 
—16.8 


+2.2 
+2.0 


—5.5 
—14 


—16.9 
—18.7 


+2. 8 
+17 


Electricity Prices 


The annual decrease in the indexes was slightly 
more for 100 kilowatt-hours than for 25 kilowatt- 
hours. Changes in New York, where six com- 
panies reported significant decreases in rates and 
a seventh company increased its rates, resulted in 
the decline from December 1948 to December 1949. 
These electricity indexes are weighted by the num- 
ber of residential customers as of December 31, 
1935, and New York City is assigned over one- 
fourth the total weight for the 34 cities. New 
York City utilities announced reduced bills after 
the State Public Service Commission ordered a 
temporary 10-percent rate reduction effective 
January 10, 1949. Boston was the only other 
city in which a decrease in net monthly bills occur- 
red, where adjustments in bills were made be- 
cause of lower fuel costs for electricity generation. 

Residential bills were higher in eight cities; rates 
rose in Baltimore, Detroit, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Oreg., Savannah, Ga., and Scranton, Pa. An 
upward adjustment of rates was effected in Man- 
chester, N. H., due to higher fuel costs. A new 
sales tax caused a slight rise in Washington, D. C. 
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Agricultural Child Workers, 
New York State 


SEASONAL LABOR on farms of New York State in 
the summer of 1948 included an estimated 18,000 
to 23,000 children under 16 years of age. The 
State Department of Labor that summer conducted 
a comprehensive enforcement program to deter- 
mine the extent of compliance with the migrant- 
registration, child-labor, and wage-payment laws. 
Violations were pointed out to those responsible, 
and the requirements of the laws explained to 
farmers and workers. In the three preceding 
years, the department had promoted educational 
campaigns to inform farm workers, growers, and 
contractors of their legal rights and responsibilities. 

In the 1948 survey, 514 farms employing over 
14,000 workers, and 205 labor camps housing a 
worker population of 8,400, were visited. 

Under the New York State child-labor laws, it 
is illegal to employ children under 14 and those 
over 14 and under 16 years of age who have not 
obtained work permits. More than half of the 514 
farms visited were not in compliance. Of the 
13,817 workers of all ages covered by the survey, 
2,840 (over a fifth) were under 16. Only 268 of the 
latter were legally employed. 

Of the children employed illegally, 1,145 were 
from 14 to 16 years of age, but were working 
without permits; the remainder, 1,427, were under 
14. The major reasons which employers gave for 
employing children illegally were ignorance of 
the law and inability to obtain enough workers of 
legal age. The claim was also made that the 
children were working for their parents and not 
for the employer. Many employers stated that 
they were faced with the alternative of ignoring 
the law or losing their perishable crops. 

Repeat visits were made to some employers 
who had been employing child labor illegally. 
Some of these, when revisited, were found to be 
still violating the law. The State labor depart- 
ment prosecuted growers and contractors for 
child-labor law violations for the first time in 1948. 
Eleven criminal actions were taken against seven 
persistent violators, all of which resulted in con- 
victions. 

The number of child workers was highest among 
the “day haul” recruits (those transported daily 


from outlying areas in trucks or busses provided 
by the employer), and among the intrastate 
migrants. Few child workers came in from other 
States, and none at all from Jamaica, Puerto 
Rico, and the Bahamas. Interstate and intra- 
state migrant child workers were almost always 
accompanied to the fields by an older family 
member; but only 27 percent of the day-haul 
children were accompanied by an adult. 

Because of crop and weather conditions, hours 
of work varied. Half of the children reported 
that they had worked 8 hours on the last workday 
preceding the investigator's visit. The additional 
time consumed in traveling to and from the job 
increased the average child’s time away from home 
to more than 10% hours. 

Earnings of child workers ranged from less than 
10 cents to more than $1 an hour. Approximately 
half received less than 38 cents an hour. 





Lists of Union Conventions, 1950, 
And Agreement Terminations 


As a sERviICcE to Monthly Labor Review readers, 
selected labor-management contracts subject to 
renegotiation are listed chronologically, as are 
scheduled union conventions. The listings cover 
the period July through December 1950 and are 
based on information available to the Department 
of Labor on April 1, 1950. 


Labor-Management Agreements 


The following listing indicates termination or 
reopening dates of 84 selected contracts existing 
between labor and management, which are subject 
to termination or reopening in the 6-month period 
from July 1 through December 31, 1950. The 
selection represents an attempt to include those 
contracts of general interest, but is not necessarily 
representative of the termination or reopening 
provisions of any particular industry or union. 

Of a group of 6,500 agreements due to expire in 
1950, about 24 percent are scheduled for renegotia- 
tion in the July through December period. 
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Expiration date Reopening provision 


Company and location 





Food and Kindred Products Industry 





July 31, 1950_- 





Aug. 31, eres 
Dec. 31, 1950___| 


Distillers Corporation: Seagram & Sons— 
Interstate. 
Swift & Co.—Interstate 


do 
Schenley Distillers, Inc.: Old Quaker Divi- 
sion—Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
— Sugar Refining Co.—Philadelphia, 


Schenley Distillers, Inc.: Geo. T. Stagg Co.— 
Frankfort, Ky. 





Distillery—AFL. 
Packinghouse—CIO. 
Meat Cutters—AFL. 
Packinghouse—C U A-Ind. 
Distillery—AFL. 
Longshoremen—AFL. 


Electrical—AFL. 





Tobacco Manufacturers 





July 16, 1950 
Jan. 31, 1951. --. 


| American Tobacco Co., Inc.—Charleston, 


| 6. OU, 
Phillip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc.—Richmond, 
| Va. 





Food and Agric.—CI0. 


Tobacco—AFL. 





Textile Mill Products Industry 





Aug. 22, 1950 
Aug. 23, 1950 


| Celanese Corp. of America—Staunton, Va 
| Celanese Corp. of America—Hopewell, Va 


Textile—CIO. 
Mine, District 50—Ind. 





Chemicals and Allied Products Industry 





June 30, 1951___| Once after July 1, 1950__- 


Aug. 7, 1950__-_-| 
Aug. 9, 1950 _- 
Aug. 10, 1950- 


Aug. 23, 1950__- 
Aug. 31, 1950__- 


Sept. 21, 
Sept. 24, 1950- _| 


1950_ _| 


Oct. 14, 1950 
Oct 15, 1950- - - 


Nov. 21, 1950- -|- 


Union Carbide & Carbon Cope: Chemical 
Corp. Division—Oak Ridge, Tenn 


Monsanto Chemical Co.—Trenton, Mich 

Swift & Co.: Plant Food Division—Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Celanese Corp. of America—Newark, N. J 

Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.: ‘Chemical 
Corp. Division—Texas City, Tex. 

Swift & Co.: Plant Food Division—Calumet 
City, Ill. 

Armour & Co.: 
ham, Ala. 

Procter & Gamble Co.—Portsmouth, Va 

American Cyanamid Co.: Plastics Division— 
Piney River, Va. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc.: Synthetic 
Rubber Corp.—Los Angeles, Calif. 

1 


Fertilizer Works—Birming- 





Celanese Corp. of America—Cumberland, Md- 





Atomic Trades—AFL. 


Textile—CI0O. 
Gas, Coke—CIO. 
Packinghouse—CIO. 


. Mine, Dist. 50—Ind. 
Building Trades—AFL. 


Gas, Coke—CIO. 
Packinghouse—CI0O. 


Chemical—AFL. 
Mine, Dist. 50—Ind. 


Carpenters—AFL. 


Electrical—AFL. 
Engineers—AFL. 
Machinists—Ind. 
Painters—AFL. 

Plumbers—AFL. 





Products of Petroleum and Coal 





July 14, 1950 
Aug. 11, 19: 90 
Aug. 31, 

Oct. 10, 1950. = 


Dec. 27, 1950 


Pure Oil Company—Nederland, Texas 

Gulf Oil Corp.: Refinery—Port Arthur, Texas- 
Shell Oil Co.—Intrastate—California 
—— Oil Co. of Ohio: Refinery—Toledo, 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana: Refinery— Wood 
River, Ill. 








Oil Workers—CI0O. 
Electrical—AFL. 
Boilermakers—AFL. 
Oil Workers—CI10. 


(*). 





1 Central States Petroleum Union—Ind. 
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Expiration date 


Reopening provision 


Company and location 


Union 





Rubber Products 





July 10, 1950. 


B. F. Goodrich Co.: Hood Rubber Division— 


E. Watertown, Mass. 


FLU—AFL. 





July 6, 1950- 


Mar. 28, 1951- 


Sept. 16, 1950 


Do 
Aug. 31, 1950-. 
= 


July 8, 1950_- 
July 16, 1950. 


July 31, 1950 
Do 


July 31, 1951 
Nov. 30, 1951 
Nov. 1, 1950 


Dec. 31, 1951... 


Do_. 


Do. 
Nov. 10, 1950- 


Nov. 13, 1950 


Aug. 23, 1950 
Aug 


7, 1950_- 
16, 1950 


July 
July 


July 17, 1951 
July 22, 1951 
July 29, 1950 


Do sei 
Aug. 4, 1950_- 


Aug. 31, 


1950 
Do 


Sept. 30, 1951. 


§ Contract negotiated by Farm Equipment-C10. 


Stone, Clay, and Glass Products Industry 





| Aug. 2, 1950 


| 


Johns- Manville 


Products 


Corp.— Marrero, 


a. 
Johns-Manville Products Corp.— Waukegan, 


_| Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Johns- Manville Products Corp.— Pittsburg, | 


Interstate _ - 


| Owens-Illinois Glass Co.—Los Angeles, Calif. 


| Glass Bottle— 


Gas, Coke—CIO. 
Chemical—AFL. 
Machinists—Ind. 
Paper Makers—AFL. 


AFL. 
Machinists—Ind. 





26, 1950_. 


Primary Metal Industries 





1, 1950 
| Nov. — 1950__.- 
Nov. 1, 1950_- 


..do 


Aug. 


do. 


do 


| American Brake Shoe Co.- Chicago, Ill_--- 


| International Harvester Co.: Wisconsin Steel | 


| Die Sinkers—Ind. 
| Mine, Mill—CIO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Union 


Fabricated Metal Products (Except Ordnance, Machinery, and Transportation Equipment) 


July 17, 1950 
Once after July 22, 1950 


| Sept. 1, 1950 
Oct. 1, 1950 





Works—Chicago, III. 


Aluminum Co. of America—Cleveland, Ohio 
Phelps-Dodge Corp.: Copper Queen Branch— 


Douglas, Ariz. 


Reynolds Metals Co., Inc 
Aluminum Co. of America 
| Bethlehem Steel Co.- 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.: U. 


Interstate. 


Pennsylvania. 
tepublic Steel Corp. 
Phelps-Dodge Corp.: 

Intrastate—Ariz. 
Carbide & 


Carbon 


.—Listerhill, Ala 


Interstate. _ _- 


Interstate... - 


S. Steel- 


| Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.—Intrastate— | 


Interstate____-_-.- 
United Verde Branch- 


Corp.: Electro- 


Metallurgical—Sheffield, Ala. 





Crane Co.—Chattanooga, 


Tenn 


Ingalls Iron Works Co., Ine. —Birmingham, 


Machinery (Eazcept Electrical) 


McCormack Twine Mills— 


Chicago, Il. 


Borg-Warner Corp.: Norge Division —Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co.—Spokane, Wash 


Deere & Co.— Moline, Il 


Borg-Warner Corp.: Rockford Clutch Divi- 


sion— Muskegon, Mich. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co.—Peoria, Il 


Borg-Warner Corp.: Morse Chain Division— | 


| 
| Mine, Dist. 50—Ind. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


| Westinghouse Electric Corp.—LaSalle, Ill_- 
| Deere & Co.—Intrastate- 


Deere & Co.— Moline, Ill 


Iowa 





Change in local union's affiliation, if any, unknown. 


| Machinists- 


| Steel 


| Auto—CIO. 


Prog. Steel Wkrs.—Ind. 


Ind. 

Aluminum Wkrs.—AFL. 
CIO. 

Do. 


Do. 


Do 


Metal Trades—AFL. 


Steel—CIO. 


Mine, Dist. 50—Ind. 
Bridge—AFL. 


Machinists——Ind. 
Auto—AFL. 


Teamsters—AFL. 
Farm Equip.—Ind.? 
Auto—CI0O 


Do. 
Machinists—Ind. 


Auto—CIO. 
Pattern Makers—AFL. 
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Expiration date Reopening provision Company and location 








Electrical Machinery, Equipment, and Supplies 





Aug. 31, 1950 
Sept. 29, 1950 
Nov. 30, 1950 } 





Machinists—Ind. 
Electrical—Ind.* 
Communications—CIO. 





* Contract negotiated by U. E.—CIO. Change in local union’s affiliation, if any, unknown. 


Transportation Equipment (Except Motor Vehicles) 





Aug.7. 1950 | Bendix Aviation Corp.—Sidney, N. Y_------- 


May 27, 1951___| Nov. 28, 1950_____.______| Curtiss-Wright Corp.: Spring Clutch Plant— 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dec. 5, 1950 Curtiss-Wright Corp.: Propeller Division— 
| Intrastate—New Jersey. 





Motor Vehicles and Motor Vehicle Equipment 


Machinists—Ind. 
Do. 


FLU—AFL. 





July 31, 1950- - Chrysler Corp.—Interstate -...........-.-.-- 
rg | Bese | Hudson Motor Co.— Detroit, Mich 
Aug. 31, 1950- -_|- ‘ S388 | Borg-Warner Corp.: Borg & Beck Division— 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sept. 30, 1950 ; koe eas nnd Nash-Kelvinator Corp.: Nash Motors Divi- 
sion—Kenosha, Wis. 
Ford Motor Co.—Interstate 








eden. 1, 1961, agen 00 Gost prior notice. 


Metallic Mining 








| 
July 31, 1950 


a Smelting & Refining Co.—Ouray, 


‘ ly Pheipo. ‘Dodge Corp.: Copper Queen Branch— 
} Bisbee, Ariz. 
| Phelps- Dodge Corp.: New Cornelia Branch— 
Ajo, Ariz. 


Telephone and Telegraph 

Oct. 30, 1950_- , : Northwestern Bell Telephone Co.—Interstate_ 

Nov. 19, 1950- — _ | Western Electric Co.: Telephone Division— 
Interstate. 

Nov. 30, 1950- a | Western Electric Co.: Installation Depart- 
| ment—Interstate. 


Trade 


July 7, 1950_-. jan National Dairy Products Corp.: Southern 
Dairies, Inc.—Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 30, 1950 ‘ Standard Oil Co. of Indiana: Bulk Plant— 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ost. 1, 1060.....)..- ‘ National Dairy Products Corp.: Southern 
Dairies, Inc.—Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Mine, District 50—Ind. 
Mine, Mill—CIO. 
Metal Trades—AFL. 


Communications—CIO. 
Do. 


Do 


Teamsters—AFL. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Union Conventions 


Conventions at stated intervals are scheduled 


by 191 national and international unions. 


Fifty- 


seven hold conventions annually, and 72 every 2 
years. Eighteen meet every 3 years, 28 every 4 


years, 


and 13 every 5 
semiannually; two others every 18 months. 


One union meets 
Four 


years. 


additional unions determine convention dates 
through a membership referendum. Seven unions 
have no constitutional provisions for conventions. 

Listed below in chronological order are data on 
106 scheduled union conventions, as compiled from 


information available as of April 1, 1950. 


In so 


far as available, the place of the conventions is 


stated. 





Convention date 


Union and place 


Union and place 





August 
Wasi 
12 
14 
14. 
14 





14_. 


’ 


National Brotherhood of Operative Potters 
(AFL), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Washington State AFL. 

Glass, Ceramic, and Silica Sand Workers 
of America (CIO). 


International Brotherhood of Bookbinders | 


AFL), San Francisco, Calif. 
Stove Mounters International 'nion of 
North America (AFL), Louisville, Ky. 
Radio and _ Television 
(AFL). 

Association of Colored Railway Trainmen 
and Locomotive Firemen Inc. (Ind.), 
Houston, Tex. 


Idaho State AFL, Coeur D’ Alene. 

International Typographical Union (AFL), 
Washington, D. C. 

Pulp, _ Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 

(AFL) 

International 
Employees (AFL), Detroit, 

National Association of Special 
Messengers (AFL), Omaha, Nebr. 

Oil Workers’ International Union (CIO), 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Massachusetts State AFL. 


Mich. 


| North Carolina State AFL. 





National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association, | 


Spokane, Wash. 
International Photo - Engravers’ 
(AFL), Detroit, Mich. 


Union 


National Federation of Post Office Clerks 1 


(AFL), Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brotherhood of Railway 
America (AFL), Hamilton, Ontario. 
National Association of Post Office Mainte- 
nance Employees (Ind.), Washington, 
Cc 


National Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees (Ind.), Boston, Mass. 

Ohio State AFL, Columbus. 

Utah State AFL, Richfield. 

Wisconsin State AFL, Oshkosh. 

West Virginia State AFL, Clarksburg. 


| Nevada State AFL, Ely 





American Federation of Government Em- | 


plovees (AFL), Omaha, Nebr. 
International Mailers Union (Ind.), 
lanta, Ga. 
Wvoming State AFL, Laramie. 
Vermont State AFL, St. Johnsbury. 


At- 


National Ass’n of Letter Carriers (AFL), 
Seattle, Wash. 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
De- 


Paperhangers of America (AFL), 


troit, Mich. 


Directors Guild | 


Alliance of Theatrical Stage | 


Delivery 


Signalmen of 








United Brotherhood of Carpenters (AFL), 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Int’! Ass’n of Fire Fighters (AFL), Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Brotherhood of uote Car Porters (AFL), 
New York, N. 

American Federation of Labor (Building 
and Construction Trades Dept.), Houston, 
Tex. 

American Federation of Labor 
Trades Dept.), Houston, Tex. 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Int’t 

(AFL), Miami, Fla 

Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers, 
Int’l (AFL), St. Louis, Mo. 

Chemical Workers Union, (AFL), 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Plasterers and Cement Finishers (AFL), 
St. Louis, Mo. 

National Ass’n of Postal 
(AFL), Washington, D. C. 

Railway Patrolmen’s Int’l Union 
Chicago, III. 

Brewery and Distillery Workers of America 
(CIO), Boston, Mass. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, Int’) 
(CIO). (Expelled by CIO Executive 
Board 15 Febr. 1950). 

Engravers and Sketchmakers Friendly So- 
ciety (Ind.), Atlantic City, N. J. 

National Federation of Federal Employees 
(Ind), Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nebraska State AFL, Omaha. 

Indiana State AFL, Indianapolis. 

Arizona State AFL, Douglas. 

American Federation of Labor (Union 
Label Trades Dept.), Houston, Tex. 

Colored Trainmen of American (Ind.), 
DeQuincy, La. 

American Federation of Labor 
AFL convention), Houston, Tex. 

Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America (AFL), St. Louis, Mo. 

United Rubber Workers of America (CIO), 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Minnesota State AFL. 

Connecticut State AFL. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trailmen (Ind.), 
Miami Beach, Fila. 

Oklahoma State AFL. 

West Virginia State CIO. 

Int’l Union of Distillery Workers (AFL), 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Int’! Woodworkers of America (CIO), 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Int’! Die Sinkers Conference (Ind.). 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (Ind.). 


(Metal 


Int’! 


Supervisors 


(AFL), 


(Annual 
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Convention date Union and place 


Convention date Union and place 





Foreman’s Ass’n of America (Ind.). 

Industrial Workers of the World (Ind.), 
Chicago, III. 

American Watch Workers Union (Ind.), 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Iowa State CIO. 

Kansas State CIO. 

Washington State CIO. 


National Ass’n of Post Office Clerks 
(Ind.), St. Louis, Mo. 

New Mexico State AFL, Carlsbad. 

Delaware State AFL. 

National Ass’n of Broadcast Engineers 
and Technicians (Ind.), New York, N. Y. 

California State AFL, Santa Barbara. 

Illinois State AFL, Peoria. 

Rhode Island State AFI., Providence. 


(AFL), Miami, Fla. 








Int’! Brotherhood of Electrical Workers || 





National League of District Postmasters 
of the United States (Ind.). 

National Brotherhood of Packinghouse 
Workers (Ind.). 

Int’! Ass’n of Sheet Metal Workers (AFL), 
Chicago, Ill. 

Air Line Dispatchers Ass’n (AFL), Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Int’| Ass’n of Air Line Pilots (AFL), 
Chicago, Ill. 

American Federation of Grain Millers 
(AFL.) 

Congress of Industrial Organizations (an- 
nual CIO convention). 

Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America (CIO). 

United Shoe Workers of America (CIO). 

Texas Unions, Fed. Independent (Ind.). 

American Train Dispatchers Ass’n. 








Listed below are union organizations scheduled 
to meet in 1950 but for which convention details 
are not available. 

American Flint Glass Workers’ Union (AFL). 

Associated Unions of America (Ind.). 

Christian Labor Ass’n. of the U. S. of America (Ind.). 

Colosseum of Motion Picture Salesmen of America 

(Ind.). 

Federation of State, City, Town and County Em- 

ployees (Ind.). 
Independent Union of Petroleum Workers (Ind.). 
International Association of Cleaning and Dye House 
Workers (AFL). 

Internationa] Prog. Mine Workers of America (Ind.). 

International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (CIO). 

International Spinners Union (AFL). 

Nationa! Association of Mechanics and Foremen of 
Naval Shore Establishments (AFL). 

National Professiona! Association of Engineers, Arehi- 

tects and Scientists (Ind.). 

The American Railway Supervisors Assn. Inc. (Ind.). 

United Office and Professional Workers of America 

(CIO). 

United Paperworkers of America (CIO). 

United Public Workers of America. 

United Transport Service Employees of America 

(CIO). 





Labor-Management Disputes 
in May 1950 


Tue GeneraAL Morors AGREEMENT, unexpected 
in its suddenness and its terms, was the highlight 
of collective bargaining during the month. Other 
leading developments included settlements of the 


Chrysler stoppage and of the 6-day stoppage by 
railroad firemen on four railroad systems. 


Automobile Industry Settlements 


The two major agreements in the automobile 
industry during May were concluded under widely 
differing circumstances. The General Motors 
agreement was reached on May 24, just prior to 
the May 29 contract expiration date, after a rela- 
tively brief period of negotiations. In contrast, 
the Chrysler agreement on May 4 followed a 100- 
day stoppage, second longest in the industry. 

The General Motors Corp. and the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) agreement is to remain 
in effect until May 1955, without any interim 
reopening. 

Under this contract, the Consumers’ Price Index 
escalator clause is retained. The annual wage 
improvement factor, viewed as a reward for in- 
creased productivity, is increased from 3 to 4 cents 
a year. Pension benefits are set at $100 a month, 
including social security benefits, for employees 
retiring at 65 with 25 years of service. However, 
pension payments may reach a monthly maximum 
of $117.50 if Federal payments are increased. 
Provision is made for an improved accident and 
insurance program as well as for a hospital-medical 
plan with the company paying half of the costs. 
A modified union shop provision is established 
whereby new employees are required to join the 
union within 90 days, but may withdraw after 1 
year. Old employees who are members of the 
union must remain members for the duration of 
the contract; old employees who are not members 
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of the union are not required to join. Other 
economic and noneconomic changes were also 
made in the contract terms. 

The Chrysler settlement provided for the estab- 
lishment of an actuarily determined pension trust 
fund out of which pensions of $100 per month, 
including social security benefits, are to be paid 
to workers at 65 with 25 years of service. A 
joint labor-management board will administer 
payments from the fund. In addition, the com- 
pany will pay the major part of the sickness, acci- 
dent, life, and disability insurance costs, and about 
half the cost of hospital and medical insurance. 
Other economic adjustments included wage in- 
creases for workers in 45 job classifications and 
reductions in wage differentials between Chrysler 
plants in Detroit and at several Indiana locations. 
Noneconomic contract changes included provision 
for the check-off of union dues, as well as changes 
in provisions relating to seniority, promotions, 
grievance procedures, and vacation pay. 

The Chrysler contract is for a 3-year term, with 
reopening permitted on wage and insurance mat- 
ters after July 1, 1951, and again after July 1, 
1952. The pension agreement is to remain effec- 
tive for 5 years. 


Partial Railroad Stoppage 


A stoppage of railroad firemen on four of the 
country’s leading railroads, which began on May 
10, was settled on May 16. It arose from the 
proposal of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen for the employment of an 
extra fireman on multiple-unit diesel locomotives. 

Originally scheduled for April 26, the stoppage 
was postponed until May 10 to provide the 
National Mediation Board with further oppor- 
tunity to obtain settlement. These efforts failed, 
however, and the stoppage took place on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad; the 
Southern Railway; Pennsylvania Railroad oper- 
ations west of Harrisburg, Pa.; and New York 
Central operations west of Buffalo, N. Y. Parts 
of the Union Pacific Railroad system were also 
involved when firemen refused to operate U. P. 
trains over Santa Fe tracks. 

Estimates of the number of railroad workers 
made idle by the stoppage of 18,000 firemen ran 
as high as 200,000. A few trains were kept in 
operation by supervisory personnel. 

Representatives of the carriers and the union 


made different explanations of the effect of the 
settlement on the principal issue in the dispute. 
The former stated that the union had withdrawn 
its demand for an additional fireman; union 
spokesmen stated that the proposal had been 
modified. The specific terms of the settlement 
did not deal directly with the issue. Both parties 
agreed to arbitration of the union claim that the 
terms of current agreements were violated by 
company practices in employing “special duty” 
men to perform certain work properly belonging 
to the firemen on high-speed passenger Diesel 
engines. Arbitration will also determine whether 
firemen are to be employed on small switching 
Diesels which are now in operation. Firemen 
will be retained where they are now employed on 
such engines; they will also be employed on all 
new engines of this type. The settlement also 
provides for elimination of some wage differentials 
between firemen on different types of locomotives. 

During the month, hearings were held on a bill 
introduced by Senator Donnell of Missouri which 
would amend the Railway Labor Act to require 
compulsory arbitration of all disputes which the 
National Mediation Board is unable to settle. In 
such cases, the bill provides for final and binding 


decisions, subject to appeal in the courts, by 


ad hoc Presidential boards. Several industry 
representatives appeared in support of the pro- 
posal], but union spokesmen opposed it. 


Telephone Negotiations 


Negotiations in the telephone industry pro- 
gressed during the month with the conclusion of 
agreements involving several Bell System affiliates 
and the Communications Workers of America 
(CIO). <A _ possible threat of a Nation-wide 
stoppage was terminated when the 10,000 equip- 
ment installation employees of the Western 
Electric Co. returned to work on May 1. This 
move followed settlement of the local dispute 
which had been the immediate cause of the 
stoppage in 43 States on April 24. 

On May 9, the CWA announced conclusion of 
a contract with the Wisconsin Bell Telephone 
Co.—the first approved contract in the long 
negotiations with 25 Bell System affiliates. This 
agreement, covering 10,000 plant and _ traffic 
workers, reduced the progression period from 
minimum to maximum wage rates from 8 to 6% 
years, and regrouped 16 of 60 localities covered 
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by the contract to provide for higher pay scales. 
According to a union estimate, approximately 
70 percent of the company employees would 
receive wage increases of about 7 cents an hour 
under the new terms. On May 17, an agreement 
was reached with the Southern Bell Telephone 
Co., covering 43,000 nonsupervisory workers in 
9 Southeastern States, granting terms similar to 
those in Wisconsin. 


Other Developments 


A 4-day stoppage of 12,000 building service 
employees in 1,000 New York City apartment 
houses over increased wages and a 40-hour week, 
was terminated on May 1, when the dispute was 
submitted to a fact-finding board.' A stoppage 
of 20,000 AFL building trades workers in Buffalo, 
N. Y., began on May 1 over wage increases. By 
May 21, agreements had been reached with 18 
of the 20 unions, providing generally for an im- 

1 Members of the board were Arthur 8. Meyer, chairman of the New 
York State Board of Mediation, chairman; William H. Davis, former chair- 


man of the National! War Labor Board; and Prof. Joseph P. Chamberlain 
of Columbia University. 


mediate increase of 12% cents an hour, and like 
increases at later dates. 

Facilities of the New Jersey Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. were seized on May 15 under 
the State’s public utility antistrike law. This 
action followed a 5-day stoppage for increased 
wages by some 4,000 workers represented by the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL). 

The possibility of a stoppage involving the 
Continental Baking Co. and the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International Union (AFL) 
was averted on May 9. The parties agreed to 
submit their dispute over national versus local 
bargaining units to the National Labor Relations 
Board for determination. 

A new agreement covering some 21,000 em- 
ployees in plants of the International Harvester 
Co. represented by the UAW (CIO) provides for 
a company-financed jointly administered pension 
plan with pensions of $100 per month, including 
social security payments, to employees retiring 
at age 65 after 25 years of service. 


et vee 





Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours? 


Portal Act—Good Faith. The Federal District Court of 
Puerto Rico in a recent case considered * the application 
of sections 9 and 11 of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. 

Section 9 relieves an employer of liability for failure to 
obey the minimum-wage and overtime provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act if he proves that such non- 
compliance was in good faith in conformity with and in 
reliance on a written administrative order, ruling, or 
interpretation by the Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division, or on an administrative practice or en- 
forcement policy of the Administrator. Section 11 per- 
mits the court in FLSA suits to use its ‘sound discretion” 
in the award of liquidated damages under section 16 (b) 
of the FLSA, and to award less than the statutory amount 
of damages, if it finds that the employer, acting in good 
faith, had reasonable grounds for believing that he was 
not violating the statute. 

A company engaged in the production of gas and its 
sale to customers in Puerto Rico failed to pay its em- 
ployees the minimum wages and overtime compensation 
required by the FLSA. Its defense in a suit brought 
under the act was that it had relied upon the Wage and 
Hour Administrator’s Interpretative Bulletin No. 5, dated 
November 1938, and upon the Administrator’s release 
dated April 1942. The interpretative bulletin stated 
that, while the FLSA covered employees working on 
certain goods, such as machine tools sold only to local 
manufacturers who sold in interstate commerce, its cover- 
age of employees producing fuel or power used locally for 

1 Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which con- 
trary results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the 
existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the 
issue presented 

1 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions in- 
volving the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is 
not to be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these 
acts by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of 
the Department of Labor 

§ Alicea et al v. Porto Rico Gas & Coke Co. (U. 8. D. C., Puerto Rico, Mar 
29, 1950). 
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production for interstate commerce was more doubtful. 
Any ruling, the bulletin asserted, would have to await the 
outcome of court decisions. The 1942 release stated that, 
in view of recent decisions, the FLSA applied to employees 
engaged in production of electric energy, steam, fuel, or 
water for use entirely within the State by railway termi- 
nals, radio stations, and the like, or for the production of 
goods for interstate commerce. The company claimed 
that in 1938 employers had no idea what was meant by 
the phrase in the act, “occupations necessary for the 
production of goods for commerce’’ and that the question 
of coverage was completely novel and without judicial 
clarification. 

The district court held that the employer was not re- 
lieved of liability by the “good faith’? defense of the 
Portal Act, since neither the interpretative bulletin nor 
the release at any time indicated that the employees were 
not covered by the act. However, the court pointed out 
that the test of good faith under section 11 was more sub- 
jective than that under the complete “‘good faith’’ defense. 
The company had been advised by its attorney that 
because of the small amount of gas sold to consumers 
whose products, or part of them, might be exported in 
interstate commerce, the employees were not covered by 
the FLSA. Accordingly, the court assessed as liquidated 
damages a sum equal to only one-fourth of the amount 
due the employees as back wages under the act. 


Public Contracts Act—Child Labor. The Public Contracts 
(Walsh-Healey) Act prohibits employment of girls under 
18. An employer engaged in supplying war materials to 
the Government hired a girl who stated that she was 17 
years of age. Shortly thereafter the Secretary of Labor 
issued an exemption order permitting employment of 
females under 18 years of age on condition that no girl 
under 16 should be employed and no girl under 18 should 
work over 8 hours a day or between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
Subsequent to that order, the girl who had stated when 
she was hired that she was 17, was employed by the em- 
ployer between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. on 21 days. It was 
later found that she was only 15 years of age. 

The Secretary of Labor brought proceedings against the 
employer under the Walsh-Healey Act on the ground that 
he had violated the exemption order. The employer ad- 
mitted damages were due for the days on which the girl 
was employed during prohibited hours, but denied that 
he was liable for her employment for al! the days until she 
would have reached the age of 18 if her claim as to her 
age had been true. 

The Federal district court held ‘ that the employer was 
liable for the full period (including the days when he did 
not violate the conditions of the exemption order). It 
held that whether or not the employer knew that this 
worker was under 16, by his violation of the exemption 
order he had forfeited his right to employ girls under 18. 
Compliance with such order was held to be a condition of 
the girl’s employment. 


4 United States v. Davis (U.S. D. C., N. D. IlL., Mar. 29, 1950). 
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Labor Relations 


Railway Labor Act—Jurisdiction of Courts. The United 
States Supreme Court held * that a State court had no 
jurisdiction over a controversy between two unions which 
both claimed the right to assign certain railroad jobs. The 
Court held that the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
had exclusive jurisdiction of such controversies, at least 
in their initial stages, by virtue of section 3 of the Railway 
Labor Act. This section authorizes the Board to hold 
hearings, make findings, and enter awards in all disputes 
between carriers and their employees growing out of 
grievances or out of the interpretation or application of 
agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, or working 
conditions. 

A clerks’ union and a telegraphers’ union had a dispute 
as to the scope of their collective-bargaining agreements 
over certain positions. The railroad, agreeing with the 
clerks, asked a New York State court for a declaratory 
judgment as to the interpretation of these agreements. 
The telegraphers’ union claimed the court had no juris- 
diction and moved to dismiss the case. But the trial 
court held for the railroad, and its decision was affirmed by 
the State court of appeals. 

The Supreme Court reversed this decision. The Court 
pointed out that the purpose of the Railway Labor Act 
was to provide administrative methods of settling dis- 
putes before they reached an acute stage. To accomplish 
this end, the act required railroads to negotiate with 
employee bargaining representatives and to set up ma- 
chinery for adjustment of disputes in case the negotiations 
failed. Disputes over the scope of bargaining agreements 
were a potent cause of friction between unions and carriers. 
The 1934 amendment, which created a National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, represented an attempt, the Court held, 
to provide effective administrative remedies for adjust- 
ment of labor disputes on railroads. The Board, com- 
posed of representatives of employers and employees, 
was technically fitted to adjust such disputes, by reason 
of the experience of its members. Congress had intended, 
it was stated, that the interpretation of agreements be 
uniform. Such uniformity was more likely to result, the 
Court pointed out, if the Board had exclusive jurisdiction 
over the interpretation of agreements, than if all the 
State courts also had such jurisdiction. 

The Court distinguished a case in which an employee 
discharged by a railroad sued for damages. In that in- 
stance the employee was not asking for reinstatement, and 
the court’s interpretation had no binding effect on future 
determinations by the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. The Court did not decide whether the unions 
could appeal to a court from a decision of the Board. 

Justice Reed dissented, on the ground that the Railway 
Labor Act nowhere stated that the jurisdiction of the 
Board was exclusive, and that, if anything, the statutory 
language indicated an intention to make the remedy before 
the Board merely an alternative to other proceedings. 


* Slocum v. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. (U. 8. Sup. Ct., 
Apr. 10, 1950). 


Interference. A company’s prohibition against distribu- 
tion of union literature during its employees’ nonworking 
time, outside the plant gates but on the company’s prop- 
erty, was ruled * by the National Labor Relations Board 
to constitute interference in violation of section 8 (a) (1) 
of the amended National Labor Relations Act. The 
company could not justify this prohibition, the Board 
stated, by the alleged libelous content of the literature, 
which denounced “scabs” in vitriolic terms. The Board 
pointed out that no evidence was presented to show that 
either the distribution or the content of the literature had 
injuriously affected production or the maintenance of 
discipline in the plant. It also pointed out that the litera- 
ture was no more scurrilous than literature which the 
employer had allowed the union to distribute for the past 
2 years. The company had given no warning that it 
intended to impose the prohibition. The union had been 
given no opportunity to correct its misstatements. The 
ban had been imposed without examinination of the 
literature. 


Refusal to Bargain—Merit Increases. The NLRB held? 
that a company’s grant of individual merit wage increases 
was not by itself unlawful, when it was pursuant to a 
collective-bargaining agreement in which the employer 
was given the exclusive right to grant such increases. In 
such an instance, the Board stated, the general rule that 
a union had the right to participate in granting ofsuch 
increases did not apply. 

However, the company was held to have refused to 
bargain by denying the union’s request for full information 
regarding these increases. While the employer could 
grant the increases without consulting the union, informa- 
tion concerning them was necessary for the union to police 
the bargaining contract and to bargain intelligently in 
regard to future contracts. The fact that the parties 
allowed the contract to be renewed automatically after 
the filing of the union’s complaint was held not to con- 
stitute a waiver of the union’s right to information. 


Representation. The NLRB held * that an unexpired col- 
lective-bargaining contract between an employer and a 
pre-existing bargaining representative is not a bar to an 
immediate election when there has been a schism in.the 
contracting union with the result that two unions have 
presented contending claims for representation. In such 
a representation proceeding, the NLRB is under no duty, 
it held, to determine whether the employer and the elected 
representative of the employees must bargain within the 
framework of the existing contract. 

A local of the United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America held a meeting at which all members 
present voted to disaffiliate with the parent union and 
affiliate with the International Union of Electrical Radio 
and Machine Workers. Evidence indicated that all local 


* Jn re Maryland Drydock Co. (88 NLRB No. 230, Mar. 21, 1950). 
1 In re General Controls Co. (88 NLRB No. 242, Mar. 22, 19M). 
* In re Boston Machine Works Co. (88 NLRB No. 17, Mar. 29, 1950). 
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members had transferred their membership to the IUF. 
One Board member, while agreeing to a new election, 
thought that a ruling should also be made that the new 
representative was bound by the existing contract. But 
the majority held that such a ruling had no place in repre- 
sentation proceedings. 


Unfair Labor Practices—Statute of Limitations. Employer 
activities preceding the filing of charges by more than 6 
months cannot be the basis of an unfair labor practice 
finding under section 10 (b) of the amended NLRA, the 
NLRB ruled.* Such activities might, however, give evi- 
dence of unfair labor practices occurring within the limi- 
tation period prescribed. 

Evidence disclosed that an employer had dominated a 
union since 1941 by giving it financial support and inter- 
fering with its administration. This evidence was held 
admissible for the purpose of background and to show 
a continuing policy of the employer. The charges con- 
cerned violations of the act since September 28, 1948 (the 
date just 6 months prior to the filing of charges). 


Veterans’ Reemployment 


Vacation Rights— Tests of Discrimination. A recent deci- 
sion dealt © with the rights of reinstated veterans to a 
second week’s vacation. Under a contract which had been 
modified repeatedly during their military service, the 
“vacation period’? was 12 months, beginning December 1, 
and that date was the “eligibility date.”” For the vacation 
years involved, the veterans were not, like other employees, 
required to be on the payroll on the eligibility date. One 
controlling condition in qualifying for the vacation claimed 
was a stated minimum seniority. Having seniority credit 
for his absence in military service, each veteran met this 
requirement, and the court held such seniority credit due 
by virtue of the reemployment statutes. 

A further condition required the employee to have been 
on the “active payroll’ of the company “at some time’”’ 
in each of 5 years preceding the vacation period. As to 
veterans, the years before induction were to be considered 
as immediately preceding the eligibility period without 
reducing the “active payroll’ requirement to less than 5 
years. 

The complaining veterans did not meet the 5-year re- 
quirement, even with the benefit of this provision. They 
contended, however, that military service should be 
counted as time on the active payroll. Alternatively, 
they claimed that the requirement conflicted with the 
reemployment statutes. 

The court decided against the veterans on both issues. 
It examined the provisions as to persons absent or on 
leave other than military, the entire series of vacation 
clauses since such clauses were first adopted, and the 
actual practice in regard to persons absent, including all 
proved exceptions. It found that the ‘‘active roll’ repre- 
sented the current working force, and that there was an 
Except for short specified periods, no 


“inactive roll.” 


* In re Florida Telephone Corp. (88 NLRB No. 251, Mar. 27, 1950). 
@ Cushnier v. Ford Motor Co. (U. 8. D. C., E. D. Mich., Jan. 25, 1950 


one who was absent remained on the active roll. A single 
exception involved employees temporarily absent while 
working for the owners of the employer corporation per- 
sonally or for associated enterprises which they controlled. 
Union officials on long leave for union purposes were 
dropped from the active rolls. When they were so absent 
for more than a year, the contract permitted them to 
ignore years of such absence in proving eligibility for the 
longer vacations. All absentees except veterans had to 
be enrolled as full-time employees on the eligibility date. 

The court held that the parties to the contract clearly 
intended to withhold the longer vacations from employees 
who did not meet the “active roll’’ test, including veterans 
so situated. It further decided that the contract provi- 
sions did not conflict with the reemployment statutes in 
this regard. The fact that the veterans, because of their 
absence in military service, lost privileges open to non- 
veterans, said the court, did not invalidate the agreement. 
The clause would be invalid if the discrimination were 
aimed solely at veterans with intent to injure them as a 
class. This provision affected other persons on leave of 
absence, in the same way. The case of the employees 
assigned to outside work was held not comparable. The 
court also considered immaterial the claim that furloughed 
employees not in military service could return for a brief 
time each year. This could occur only through collusion, 
it stated, and it did not find collusion. No such return 
was shown to have occurred. 

The court said that no discrimination against veterans 
is proved when the treatment accorded them is identical 
with or in some respects better than that given nonveteran 
employees on leave of absence. The contract provision 
was not made with malice. It represented the best bar- 
gain the employer could get in a bona fide effort to add a 
work requirement to the seniority test. The parties were 
free so to contract under the reemployment statutes. 


Decisions of State Courts 


Minnesota—Strike-Vote Law. The Minnesota Supreme 
Court held" that a union had complied with the State 
law requiring a strike vote although the vote was taken 
merely to strengthen the union’s bargaining position, and 
the members were not informed by their leaders about the 
issues in dispute with the employer. The court pointed 
out the requirements of the State law—that a strike be 
approved by a majority vote, by secret ballot, of the voting 
employees in the collective-bargaining unit involved, at 
an election called by the collective-bargaining agent for 
the unit, upon reasonable notice to all members. These 
requirements had been met. If the legislature had in- 
tended to include other requirements, the court stated, 
it would have used appropriate language to express this 
intention. 

The union’s contract with the employer provided for 
automatic renewal from year to year unless written notice 
of termination or proposed amendments was given by either 
party to the other, on or before a date 90 days prior to 
the expiration date. If the notice was for termination, the 


" Anderson v. Tuomi (Minn. Sup. Ct., Mar. 31, 1950). 
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contract would terminate on the expiration date; if to 
amend, the proposed amendments must be served at least 
30 days before that date. More than 90 days before the 
expiration date, the union notified the employer it wished 
to amend the contract. It subsequently filed proposed 
amendments within the required time. The negotiations 
failed to lead to any agreement, however, and a strike 
followed. 

The State supreme court, reversing the trial court, held 
that the contract had terminated on its expiration date, 
and that the subsequent strike was not in violation of 
a no-strike clause in the agreement. It pointed to NLRB 
decisions that when the amendments proposed are sub- 
stantial and cannot be agreed upon before the expiration 
date, the contract terminates on such date. 


Ohio—Injunctions—Contempt. An Ohio appellate court 


sustained the decision of a trial ® court that refusal by a 
union official to answer questions on cross-examination 
as to whether he was a Communist constituted contempt 
of court. 

The official was before the court to answer charges of 
contempt of an order restraining certain picketing activi- 
ties in a strike. He was asked on cross-examination 


12 Fawick Airfler Co. v. United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of Amer., Local 785 (Ohio Ct. of App., 8th Dist., Mar. 6, 1950). 


whether he had ever been a member of the Communist 
Party, or a delegate or representative to a meeting of that 
party in the State, or had attended any of its State con- 
ventions. 

In holding that the refusal to answer these questions 
constituted contempt, the court stated that the questions 
were not irrelevant. Violence and beating of strike- 
breakers, sabotage of the employer’s property, and other 
incidents of the same nature had occurred. Whether the 
official was a Communist or not was held to indicate his 
character, the likelihood of his engaging in such activities, 
and the credibility of his testimony. 

The court held that the privilege of a witness against self- 
incrimination was not violated, since membership in the 
Communist Party was not a crime. The doctrine of the 
liberty of silence in regard to questions as to religious or 
political beliefs was held not to be an absolute right and to 
be inapplicable to things evil in their nature and dangerous 
to the public welfare. 


It was also held that the picketing of the judge’s home 
and the writing of threatening letters to him constituted 
contempt of court, as interferences with the orderly ad- 
ministration of justice. However, a letter merely ex- 
pressing disapproval of the judge’s opinion, while written 
in bad taste, was held not to be in contempt. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





April 11, 1950 


THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA (CIO) and Inland 
Steel Co. agreed to a pension plan under which employees 
may choose between a noncontributory pension of $100 a 
month at age 65 and a considerably larger contributory 
pension. Three-fourths voted for the contributory and a 
fourth for the noncontributory plan. An employee may 
shift from the contributory to the noncontributory at any 
time. (Source: New York Times, Apr. 12, 1950.) 


April 12 


THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, in the case of 
Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of 
America (C/O) and Bethlehem Steel Co., ruled that a 
contract provision allowing foremen to adjust employee 
grievances without a union representative present is 
illegal under the Labor Management Relations Act. 
(Source: NLRB Release W-134, Apr. 21, 1950.) 


April 14 


Tue NLRB, in the case of United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO) and Wilson & Co., Inc., ruled that a union 
may, in the absence of a no-strike clause, strike to modify 
a contract before the expiration date if it has given the 
company 60 days’ notice. (Source: NLRB Release R-308, 
Apr. 14, 1950; for discussion, see p. 1V, MLR, May 1950.) 


April 21 


THE MASTERS, MATES AND PILOTS UNION (AFL)"and the 
East and Gulf Coast Ship Operators signed a contract and 
averted a two-coast stoppage of all water-front activity. 
The union won a guaranty on hiring and seniority for its 
members. (Source: AFL Weekly News Service, Apr. 25, 
1950.) 


April 28 


THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
(IUE-CIO) and the United Electrical Workers (UE-Ind.) 
both won representation rights in 20 Westinghouse Electric 
Co. plants with 28,187 and 14,582 workers, respectively, 
in April 27 NLRB elections. The results in 4 plants 
remain in doubt. (Source: Wall Street Journal, Apr. 29, 
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May 1 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Permanente Metals Corp. and 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL), 
ruled that it would not, as a general policy, carve out 
separate craft units for bargaining purposes in the alum- 
inum industry. (Source: NLRB Release R-311, May 1, 
1950; for discussion, see p. 1V, MLR, May 1950.) 


May 4 


THE OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION (CIO) announced 
that under the Cities Service Co.’s contributory pension 
plan providing $65 monthly (excluding Social Security) at 
normal retirement age, discharged employees are entitled 
to a certain percentage of the company’s contributions 
depending upon their length of service. (Source: OWIU 
Release, May 4, 1950.) 


May 5 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Radio Officers’ Union, Marine 
Division, Commercial Telegraphers Union (AFL) and 
Pacific Marine Association of San Francisco, ruled that a 
contract between the American Radio Association (CIO) 
and the Pacific Marine Association of San Francisco for 
preferential hiring violated the LMRA. (Source: NLRB 
Release R-314, May 5, 1950.) 


The NLRB, in the case of International Association of 
Machinists (Ind.) and Carpenters Union (AFL) et al, 
ruled that the dismissal of 6 machinists at the request 
of the Carpenters’ Union was discriminatory. It rejected 
the argument that a letter produced by the companies 
and the AFL group constituted a valid closed shop con- 
tract. (Source: NLRB Release R-312, May 5, 1950.) 


May 6 


Tue Untrep AvutromospiLeE Workers (CIO) ended a 102- 
day strike against the Chrysler Corp. (see Chron. item for 
Jan. 25, 1950, MLR, Mar. 1950) by agreeing to non- 
contributory $100 monthly pensions (including Social 
Security). (Source: CIO News, May 8, 1950; for dis- 
cussion, see p. III of this issue.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Meter & Frank Co., Inc., Portland, 
Oreg., and Retail Departmen tand Variety Siore Employees 
Union (AFL), ruled that a department store may ban 
union membership solicitation on the selling floors, 
but not during the employee’s nonworking hours off the 
selling floors. (Source: NLRB Release R-315, May 7, 
1950.) 


May 7 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
Co. and Office Employees International Union (AFL), 
ruled that, for collective bargaining purposes, a union is 
entitled to information on the individual wage rates in 
effect the year before contract negotiations. (Source: 
NLRB Release R-313, May 7, 1950.) 
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May 8 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, in 3 separate 
cases, upheld court injunctions prohibiting picketing 
for the purposes of forcing (1) employers to compel their 
workers to join a union, (2) store operators to hire Negro 
clerks in proportion to Negro customers, and (3) self- 
employed to observe certain closing hours. (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, Extra Edition Bulletin, vol. 26, 
No. 3, May 8, 1950, pp. 2, 19, and 23.) 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, in the case 
of United Steelworkers of America (CIO) v. NLRB, upheld 
the constitutionality of the non-Communist oath require- 
ment of the LMRA. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 
Extra Edition Bulletin, vol. 26, No. 3, May 8, 1950, p. 31; 
for discussion, see p. IV of this issue.) 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, in the case of 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) v. O’Brien, ruled the 


Michigan Act prohibiting strikes unless a majority of 
employees have voted for such acticn to be invalid, because 
it invades a field within the jurisdiction of the LMRA. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, Extra Edition Bulle- 
tin, vol. 26, No. 3, May 8, 1950, p. 29.) 


May 9 


THE COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA (CIO) 
announced agreement with Wisconsin Bell Telephone 
Co. on wage increases averaging 7 cents an hour 
by upgrading jobs for about 70 percent of its 10,000 
plant and traffic workers, and by reducing the 8-year 
apprenticeship to 6% years. 

On April 26, the CWA had postponed “indefinitely” 
a Nation-wide strike against the Bell System a few hours 
before expiration of a 60-day truce. (Source: CWA 
Release, May 9, 1950; for discussion, see MLR, May 1950, 
p. 1V.) 





Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Special Reviews 


How to Plan Pensions: A Guidebook for Business and In- 
dustry. By Carroll W. Boyce. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 479 pp. $5. 

By simple explanation, use of illustrations, and presentation of 
sample collective bargaining agreement clauses, this book takes 
the reader through the pension maze. It is intended as a 
guidebook for the management or union representative 
who must concern himself with pension planning, without 
attempting to make him a specialist or technician in the 
actuarial, financial, or legal questions involved. The sub- 
ject is treated broadly; technical elements are introduced 
for background purposes only. Throughout, attention is 
focused on the collective bargaining aspects. 

Organized labor’s pension drive is indicative of the prob- 
lem created by our aging population and of workers’ deep- 
seated desire for security. Between 1900 and 1950, the 
proportion of persons aged 65 or over doubled. Old-age 
benefits under the Federal Social Security Act are admit- 
tedly low, the average worker receiving an average of only 
about $26 a month in primary benefit. The problem of the 
older worker has been accentuated by the ever-increasing 
tempo of industrialization and by technological advances, 
which operate to limit employment opportunities. Supple- 
mentation of Federal old-age pensions by personal savings 
is also difficult; it is estimated that it takes over $15,000 to 
provide a pension of $100 a month at age 65. 

Pensions today constitute a significant element in the 
collective bargaining programs of many unions. The num- 
ber of pension plans has increased greatly in the last decade. 
In 1945, fewer than a half million workers were protected 
by collectively bargained plans. By the middle of 1948, 
the number had more than tripled. Currently, over 3 
million workers are covered by pension programs under 
collective bargaining, including those recently negotiated 
in the steel, automobile, and rubber industries. 

Many employers and unions are now facing the pension 
problem for the first time. Many others have very 
recently instituted pension plans and are experiencing the 
daily administrative problems which accompany them. 
Pension planning and administration involve a series of 


Epiror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications “to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
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interrelated and often formidable problems, among them 
tax and legal matters, labor legislation, trust and corpora- 
tion law, the role of Federal old-age insurance, and the 
personal and personnel relationships of worker, manage- 
ment, and union. The force of labor’s drive for pensions 
emphasizes the need for sound and intelligent planning in 
this field. 

The major portion of the book, “The Planning Prob- 
lem,”’ discusses the factors that affect cost and will deter- 
mine the final choice of a pension plan. Each chapter in 
this section features a checklist of points to consider in 
setting up a plan. Separate chapters are devoted to such 
topics as eligibility, retirement age, vesting, employee 
contributions, retirement benefits, death and disability 
benefits, financing, administration, tax exemption, and 
grievance procedure. 

Employee reactions to retirement are discussed in a 
section on the human element. Considerable attention is 
given to the employer’s task of communicating with 
employees about pensions and preparing them for retire- 
ment. The impact of pensions on collective bargaining, 
on individual companies, and on the Nation, forms 
another main topic of discussion. The author concludes 
with a look down the pension road of the future. 

Appendixes include the texts of several significant col- 
lectively bargained plans, “basic minimum standards” 
of the UAW, and excerpts from the report of the President’s 
Steel Industry Board, 1949. Tables for approximating costs 
of various types of insured and uninsured pension plans are 
also included. A specimen self-insured pension and trust 


agreement and a glossary of pension terms conclude the 
—A. W. 


By Benjamin M. Selekman, 
Sylvia K. Selekman, Stephen H. Fuller. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 672 pp. $5.50. 

Only recently has the subject of labor-management 
relations been recognized as a specific field in the curric- 
ulums of institutions of higher learning. At first, the 
subject was often taught with emphasis on management 
views. Thus, books which appeared in connection with 
such courses dealt with industrial psychology, improve- 
ment of management efficiency, and personnel procedures. 

More recently, courses have been included pertaining to 

various problems and techniques of collective bargaining 

The present book 


appendix material. 


Preblems in Labor Relations. 


with emphasis on the case method. 
utilizes this method. 

“Each case in this book,”’ the authors state, “portrays 
management executives, union officials, and workers 
interacting, through their own words and _ behavior, 
within the patterns of collective bargaining.’’ The cases 
cited fall into three groups. 

The first deals with problems arising in the shop from 
day to day under the collective bargaining agreement. 
The problems selected for study under this category 
involve situations arising during the sensitive transition 
period when union-management negotiations are relatively 
recent; and thosg which arise from particular provisions 
of the agreements. The handling of these problems is 
illustrated by verbatim reports of arbitration proceedings, 
grievance meetings, and less formal conferences. 
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The second group of cases deals with problems raised 
at the bargaining table. In this section, verbatim reports 
describe negotiations which took place under varying 
conditions. 

For example, collective bargaining may take place 
during a period when a union “aggressively presses to 
extend its scope of action; and management strives with 
equal determination to contain it within bounds;” when 
the union leadership is committed to a political ideology 
which takes precedence over the terms of the particular 
labor contract; when collective bargaining takes place 
within a structure of “collusion’’ between union and 
management representatives, etc. 

The final group of cases indicates the manner in which 
management and labor think through and adjust their 
conflicting interests over a period of time. Only one 
firm and one union are involved in this group. Signifi- 
cantly, the first case cited is entitled “Hostilities in the 
Cutting Room,” and the last case, “The Christmas 
Party.” 

The evolution of labor-management relations is shown 
by quoting the report of the first arbitration case arising 
under a new collective bargaining agreement, and reports 
of successive arbitration cases and interviews between 
members of the arbitration staff and employees and 
management officials. During the first arbitration case, 
both sides were vehement and invectives were thrown 
about freely. As time passed, arguments covering dis- 
putes under the same agreement became more objective 


—I. R. 


and less emotional. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


Consumer Spending: Denver, Detroit, and Houston, 1950. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1950. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 1984; 
reprinted with additional data from Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1949.) Free. 

Food for Four Income Levels; Quantity and Cost Budget 
for a Single Working Woman; Quantity and Cost 
Budgets for Dependent Families or Children; Quantity 
and Cost Budgets for Three Income Levels. Berkeley, 
University of California, Heller Committee for Re- 
search in Social Economics, 1950. 48, 17, 59, 116 
pp.; processed. $1, 50 cents, $1, $1.25, respectively. 

The budgets were based on prices in San Francisco, 

September 1949. 


Living Costs and Wages. By Emily H. Huntington. San 
Francisco, California Personnel Management Asso- 
ciation, 1949. 10 pp. (Management Report No. 
31.) $1. 

Account of the work of the Heller Committee for Re- 
search in Social Economics, with particular reference to 
its so-called standard budgets and their estimated costs in 
terms of San Francisco prices. 


Survey of Income, Expenditures, and Savings Patterns, 
State of Washington, 1948. By Philip W. Cartwright. 
Seattle, University of Washington, Institute of Labor 
Economics, 1950. 25 pp., chart. 50 cents, Univer- 
sity of Washington Press, Seattle. 

887110—50——5 


A Survey of the Housing, Income, Population of Auburn, 
Wash., and Its Environs, March 1949. By Edith 
Dyer Rainboth and Bayard O. Wheeler. Seattle, 
University of Washington, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, 1949. 110 pp., charts, forms; processed. 

Results of an investigation in which “every house in the 

area was visited.” Summary data are given for 3,103 

families. 

A companion survey was made and a report published 
for Kent, Wash. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Authoritarianism and the Individual. By Harold W. Metz 
and Charles A. H. Thomson. Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1950. 371 pp. $3.50. 

The authors undertook to define the nature of a free 
society and the rights of individuals which they regarded 
as essential in such a society. In the light-of these con- 
cepts they discuss feudalism, the absolute monarchies, 
communism, fascism, nazism, and certain “idealistic con- 
trolled communities” in America, such as the Oneida 
community. 


The Economic Mind in American Civilization, Volume 8, 
1865-1918. By Joseph Dorfman. New York, Viking 
Press, 1949. 494, xxvii pp., bibliography (52 pp.). 
$6. 

Economic thought is viewed against the background of 
social conditions and historical changes. The ideas of 
individuals are presented in the setting of their connections 
and experiences. The author has tried “to catch the 
ideas that expressed the popular as well as the technical, 
the side currents as well as the dominant stream.’’ Much 
attention is given to dynamic ideas related to reforms, 
problems of social change, and the rise of the labor move- 
ment. The first two volumes deal with the period from 
1606 to 1865; a fourth volume is projected. 


The Development of Executive Leadership. Edited by Mar- 
vin Bower. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1949. 130 pp. $2.50, , 

Although designed primarily for and written mainly by 
business executives, the volume has a broader interest, 
particularly in expressing various attitudes toward labor- 
management relations and the functions of government. 

The first chapter, on ““The Problems of Business Leader- 

ship in a Laboristic Economy,” by Sumner H. Slichter, 

refers to three great changes during the past 50 years, 
namely, transition to government-guided enterprise, rise 
of the “welfare state,” and a shift of power to employees. 


International Commodity Stockpiling as an Economic Sta- 
bilizer. By M. K. Bennett and Associates. Stanford, 
Calif., Stanford University Press, 1949. 205 pp. 
(Food Research Institute Commodity Policy Studies, 
No. 8.) $3. 

Critical analysis of various proposals, especially those 
by Benjamin Graham, for an international system of com- 
modity stockpiling. The authors conclude that a com- 
modity reserve system merits serious consideration as one, 
but only one, of several devices for keeping within bounds 
the fluctuations of industrial output and employment. 
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The final chapter discusses the proposal in relation to 

various other possible types of action by governments, 

such as tax policy, expenditure policy, and unemployment 
insurance. 

Trade Unioniem, Full Employment, and Inflation. By 
Walter A. Morton. (Jn American Economic Review, 
Menasha, Wis., March 1950, pp. 13-39. $1.50.) 

A discussion suggested by the frequently expressed fears 
that trade-union policy will compel increases in wages 
exceeding the rise in physical productivity and thus make 
full employment dependent upon inflation and force the 
country to choose between inflation and underemploy- 
ment. The author’s analysis of economic theories and 
policies leads him to the conclusion that “we need not 
worry about the dire forebodings of those who deny the 
compatibility of trade-unionism with the objectives of 
high employment and stable prices.” 

By David J. Dallia. 

35 pp. (Human 


The Economics of Slave Labor. 
Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1949. 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 42.) 25 cents. 

Account of slave labor and its effects in the Soviet 
economic system, and of the United Nations’ considera- 
tion of this problem. 


Education and Training 


Labor and Education in 1949. Washington, American 
Federation of Labor; New York, Workers Education 
Bureau, 1950. 43 pp. Free. 

Reports of executive council and annual convention of 

American Federation of Labor. 


USAF’s [U. S. Air Force's] Maintenance Apprenticeship 
Program. By Reginald Perry. (Jn Aviation Opera- 
tions, New York, March 1950, pp. 26, 27, 63, illus. 
Reprints of article are available free from U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
Washington.) 


Films for Labor and How to Use Them. Washington, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, Film Division, 
1949. 25 pp. 2ded. (Pamphlet No. 176.) 


Supervisory Training: Case Studies. New York, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, Policyholders 
Service Bureau, Group Insurance Division, 1949. 61 pp. 


Training Within Industry for Supervisors. (In Miaistry 
of Labor Gazette, London, February 1950, pp. 41, 42 
9d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London.) 


Supervisory Training in Belgium. By A. Nicaise. (In 
International Labor Review, Geneva, February 
1950, pp. 143-152. 50 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 

Includes information on the status of the factory doctor 
and his work. 


Housing 


Cities Undertake Housing Research. By Douglas V. 
Cannon. (Jn Insured Mortgage Portfolio, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, First Quarter 1950, pp. 3-6. 
20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

Discussion of the promising trends in individual city 
housing research and of the need for further action in this 
field. 


How Big is the Housing Job? How the Figures Are Arrived 
At and What They Mean. Washington, U. 8. Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, Housing Data & Analysis Division, 1949. 
20 pp., map; processed. 


The Ten Year Look in [New York] State Housing: Annual 
Report of the Commissioner of Housing to the Governor 
and the Legislature for the Year Ending March 31, 
1949. New York, Executive Department, Division 
of Housing, [19497]. 113 pp., illus. (Legislative 
Doc. No. 14.) 

Better Homes for Negro Families in the South. By Donald 
W. Wyatt. (Jn Social Forces, Baltimore, Md., 
March 1950, pp. 297-303. $1.50.) 


Industrial Accidents and Accideat Prevention 


Accident Proneness and Accident Law. By Fleming James, 
Jr., and John J. Dickinson. (Jn Harvard Law Re- 
view, Cambridge, Mass., March 1950, pp. 769-795. 
$1.) 

Effective Machine Guarding: Safety Programs in Small 
Plants Aided by Machinery With Built-in Safety 
Devices. By Orville Harrold. (Jn Industrial Bul- 
letin, State Department of Labor, New York, April 
1950, pp. 32-35, illus.) 


Safety Code for Manlifts. 
of Mechanical Engineers, 1949. 
1949.) 55 cents. 


New York, American Society 
22 pp. (ASA A90.1- 


Your Guide to Safety in Woodworking Shops. New York, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
Accident Prevention Department, 1949. 32 pp. 
(No. I-33.) 


Work Injuries in the United States During 1948. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1950. 19 pp. (Bull. No. 975.) 15 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Annual Summary of Injuries in the Petroleum Industry 
for 1949. New York, American Petroleum Institute, 
1950. 23 pp.; processed. 
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Electrical Accidents and Their Causes, [Great Britain], 1948. 
London, Ministry of Labor and National Service, 
Factory Department, 1949. 44 pp. Is. net, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Developing Human Resources: Transactions of 14th Annual 
Meeting, Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, 
Inc., November 17, 1949. Pittsburgh, Industrial 
Hygiene Foundation, 1950. 87 pp., charts. (Trans- 
actions Bull. No. 11, 1949.) 

Among topics discussed were sleep-wakefulness cycles 
and their relation to industrial shift schedules; rehabilita- 
tion of injured workers under workmen’s compensation; 
and cost of national health insurance. 


Health Physics at Oak Ridge. By Karl Z. Morgan. (/n 
National Safety News, Chicago, April 1950, pp. 24, 
20, 93-96, illus. 50 cents.) 
Describes precautions against hazards of radiation at 
atomic energy plants. 


Handling Radioactive Wastes in the Atomic Energy Pro- 
gram. Washington, U. 8. Atomie Energy Commis- 
sion, 1949. 30 pp. 15 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Safe Handling of Radioactive Washington, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, National Bureau 
of Standards, 1949. 30 pp., bibliography. (Hand- 
book No. 42.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Isotopes. 


Lesions of the Eye From Radiant Energy. By David G. 
Cogan, M. D. (/n Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, January 21, 1950, pp. 145-151. 
35 cents.) 


Occupational Cancer—A Challenge to the Physician. New 
York, State Department of Health, Office of Public 
Health Education, 1949. 20 pp., bibliography. 

Prepared by the New York State Occupational Cancer 

Committee. Includes a list of typical lesions and causative 

agents, and an occupaticnal history form. 


Skin Cancer in the Engineering Industry From the Use of 
Mineral Oil. By C. N. D. Cruickshank and J. R. 
Squire. (/n British Journal of Industrial Medicine, 
London, January 1950, pp. 1-11, bibliography, illus. 
7s. 6d.) 

Outlines the incidence of skin cancer in three British 
factories and protective measures. 


Industrial Relations 


Collective Bargaining, Grievance Adjustment, and the Rival 
Union. (In University of Chicago Law Review, 
Spring 1950, pp. 533-540. $1.75.) 


Current Problems in Industrial Relations. Chicago, 
Monarch Printing & Publishing Corp., 1949. 87 
pp.; processed. $1. 

Addresses and discussion at National Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference, Chicago, November 16, 1949, sponsored 
by Chamber of Commerce of the United States and 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry in co- 
operation with Labor Relations Council of Chambers of 
Commerce (now Employer-Employee Council of Chambers 
of Commerce). 


Eighteenth N. A. M. Institute on Industrial Relations, 
October 17-21, 1949, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
New York, National Association of Manufacturers, 
1949. 59 pp., bibliographies; processed. 


Human Relations in Modern Business: A Guide for Action 
Sponsored by American Business Leaders. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 52 pp., bibliography. 


Making Work Human. By Glen U. 
Springs, Ohio, Antioch Press, 1949. 
raphy. $3.75. 

A Pattern for Effective Company Relations. By E. H. van 
Delden. San Francisco, California Personnel Man- 
agement Association, Research Division, 1949. 13 
pp.; processed. (Management Report No. 57.) $1. 

Other periinent reports on industrial relations in this 
series include: The Break-Even Point in Employee Re- 
lations; Building Company Relations Through the Per- 
sonnel Department; Managements’ Uncertain Position in 

Union Relations; Negotiating Union Agreements on a 

Merit Basis; Seniority vs. Merit. 


Cleeton. Yellow 
326 pp., bibliog- 


The Universities and Industrial Relations. Edited by 
H. D. Woods. Montreal, McGill University, In- 
dustrial Relations Center, 1949. 70 pp. $1. 


The Big Strike |Maritume Strike of 1934). By Mike Quin; 
postscript by Harry Bridges. Olema, Calif., Olema 
Publishing Co., 1949. 259 pp., illus. $3.50. 


Labor and Employer Organizations 


Organized Labor and the Public Interest. By Carroll R. 
Daugherty. (/n Yale Review, New Haven, Conn., 
Spring 1950, pp. 454-470. $1.) 


The Union's Role in Production Management—Industry 
and Labor Views. By Neil W. Chamberlain and 
others. (Jn Production Series No. 189, American 
Management Association, New York, 1950, pp. 3-28.) 


Union Responsibility for Acts of Officers and Members. (In 
Harvard Law Review, Cambridge, Mass., April 1950, 
pp. 1035-1047. $1.) 


Directory of Labor Organizations in the Territory of Hawaii. 
Honolulu, Department of Labor and _ Industrial 
Relations, Bureau of Research and Statistics, March 
1950. 26 pp.; processed. Rev. ed. 


Employers’ Associations in Western Germany. By D. F. 
MacDonald. Berlin, Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany (U. 8.), Manpower Division, 1949. 
29 pp.; processed. (Visiting Expert Series, No. 9.) 
In English. 


Organized Labor and Democracy in Germany. By Algot 
Joensson. Frankfort, Office of Military Government 
for Germany (U. 8.), Manpower Division, 1949. In 
English and German—English, 15 pp.; processed. 
(Visiting Expert Series, No. 15.) 
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Trade Unions and Public Education in Western Germany. 
By Irvin R. Kuenzli. Frankfort, Office of Military 
Government for Germany (U. 8.), Manpower Divi- 
sion, 1949. In English and German—English, 16 
pp.; processed. (Visiting Expert Series, No. 11.) 


Occupations and Occupational Adjustment 


106 Success Opportunities: An Exploration in the World of 
Work. New York, Arco Publishing Co., 1949. 394 
pp. $2.50. 

Handbook of Information on Entering Positions in Forestry 
By Shirley W. Allen. Washington, Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, 1949. 56 pp. 3d ed. 25 cents. 


Establishing and Operating a Letter Shop. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Domestic 
Commerce, 1949. 34 pp., illus. 15 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

Forty-fourth in a series of reports on the establishment 
and operation of various businesses. 


An Analysis of Community Occupational Surveys, 1939-49. 
Menominee, Wis., Stout Institute, 1949. 56 pp.; 
processed. (Survey Procedures, I. E. No. 533.) 

An evaluation of such surveys, based on results of the 
study listed, was given in Occupations for December 1949 
by Stuart Anderson, Stout Institute staff member. 
Occupational Information; A Manual. By G. Tyler Miller 

and R. C. Haydon. Richmond, Va., State Board 
of Education, 1949. 61 pp. 

Prepared for the assistance of those who set up and 
maintain libraries of occupational information for use in 
school guidance services. 

Vocational Literature of Interest to College Students. Com- 
piled by Ruth Kristoffersen. Ames, Iowa, Iowa 
State College, Library, 1949. 30 pp.; processed. 
35 cents. 


Older Workers 

Changes in Composition of Older [Railroad] Labor Force, 
1936-48. (In Monthly Review, U. S. Railroad 
Retirement Board, Chicago, February 1950, pp. 22- 
27, charts.) 

Never Too Old. Albany, N. Y., New York State Joint 
Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging, 
1949. 216 pp., charts, illus. (Legislative Doc. No. 
32.) 

The Committee’s second report, setting forth the em- 
ployment difficulties of the elderly worker and recom- 
mending a definite State program. 


Report of the Counseling Service for Applicants for Employ- 
ment Over 45 Years of Age, for the First Year of Opera- 


tion, December 1, 1947, to November 80,1948. Toronto, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, National Em- 
ployment Service, Ontario Region, [1949?]. 16 pp.; 
processed. 

A brief account of the establishment and operation of 
this counseling service in the Toronto office of the Cana- 
dian National Employment Service was published in 
Canadian Welfare (Ottawa), September 1, 1949 (p. 26). 


Pensions 


The American Public Pension [System]. By Public Affairs 
Institute. (Jn Congressional Record, Washington, 
October 19, 1949, pp. 15362-15366. Reprints of 
report are available free from Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, Washington.) 

Summarizes and evaluates the status of old-age insur- 
ance and public-assistance benefits under Federal social 
security programs, and also provisions of H. R. 6000, now 
before Congress, to amend the Social Security Act. 


Pensions for All. By Buel W. Patch. Washington (1205 
19th Street NW.), Editorial Research Reports, 1949. 
18 pp. (Vol. II, 1949, No. 24.) $1. 


Financing Industrial Pensions. By Marion B. Folsom. 
(In Financial Management Series, No. 96, American 
Management Association, New York, 1950, pp. 3-10.) 


Fundamentals of Company Pension Plans. By John M. 
Hines. San Francisco, California Personnel Manage- 
ment Association, Research Division, 1949. 13 pp.; 


processed. (Management Report No. 41.) $1. 


Union Membership as an Eligibility Requirement for Retire- 
ment Benefits. By Charles D. Preston. (Jn Labor 
Law Journal, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chi- 
cago, February 1950, pp. 357-360. 50 cents.) 

Annual Report of Railroad Retirement Board for Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1949, With the Fourth Actuarial 
Valuation, [as of December 31, 1947]. Washington, 
1950. 249 pp., charts. 75 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

Furnishes data on the retirement system and on the 
unemployment and sickness insurance programs for rail- 
road employees. 


Social Security (General) 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 1949. 
Washington, 1950. 670 pp., charts. $1.50, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 

Contains the reports of the Administrator and the dif- 
ferent branches of the Agency, including the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, Public Health Service, and Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. The reports of the branches 
mentioned are also available in separate form. 


Chicago, Council of State Gov- 
Federal Grants-in-Aid, 


Federal Grants-in-Aid. 
ernments, Committee on 
1949. 322 pp. 

Social Insurance in the United States. By Frieda Wunder- 
lich. (Jn Social Research, New York, March 1950, 
pp. 90-105. $1.) 

The author analyzes the inadequacies of old-age protec- 
tion under the present Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program and under company pension plans, and 
makes recommendations. 


Social Insurance, Pensions, and Other “Fringe Benefits.” 
(Jn Business Information Sources, Vol. 20, No. 3, 
Cleveland Public Library, Business Information 
Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio, November 1949, pp. 9-12. 
10 cents.) 
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Social Security and Related Insurance for Farm People— 
An Annotated Bibliography of Selected References. 
Compiled by Josiah C. Folsom. Washington, U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture, Library, November 1949. 
25 pp.; processed. (Library List No. 50.) 


World Developments in Social Security. By Carl H. 
Farman. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, March 1950, pp. 3-12. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Economic Security for Employees—A Bibliography. Wash- 
ington, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
1949. 6 pp. (Supplement to Labor Relations 
Letter, December 1949.) 


Unemployment Insurance 


Significant Provisions of State Unemployment Insurance 
Laws, September 1, 1949. Washington, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
[1950]. 3pp.; processed. Free. 


Trends in Unemployment Insurance Coverage and Benefit 
Legislation. By Ruth Reticker. (Jn Social Security 
Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Administration, Washington, December 1949, pp. 
11-23, map. 20 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington.) 


Unemployment Compensation in Labor Disputes, {Wash- 
ington State). By Stimson Bullitt. (Jn Washington 
Law Review and State Bar Journal, Seattle, February 
1950, pp. 50-70. 50 cents.) 


Age of [Railroad] Unemployment Beneficiaries, 1948-49. 
(In Monthly Review, U. S. Railroad Retirement 
Board, Chicago, February 1950, pp. 28-30, 33.) 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, July 1, 1949. 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1950. 35 pp., chart. (Bull. No. 
976.) 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Working Conditions of Dietitians, 1949. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1950. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 1987; 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, February 
1950.) Free. 


Salaries and 


Earnings and Employment of Office Workers in Manufactur- 
ing, 1949. (In Labor Market Review, New York 
State Department of Labor, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance, New York, March 1950, pp. 9-15.) 

Data for New York State and New York City, by indus- 
try, sex of workers, and broad occupational groups. 


Estimated Employment, Total Wages, and Average Earnings 
and Hours Worked, Production and Related Workers, 
Manufacturing Industries, California and Los Angeles 
and San Francisco Bay Industrial Areas, 1940-48. 
San Francisco, Department of Industrial Relations, 
Division of Labor Statistics and Research, 1949. 40 
Pp.; processed. 

Earnings of Workers in Covered Employment in Oregon 
in 1948. [Salem?], Oregon State Unemployment 
Compensation Commission and State Employment 
Service, 1950. 29 pp., charts; processed. 


Earnings of African Labor in November 1948. [Nairobi?], 
Kenya, East African Statistical Department, 1949. 
75 pp., charts; processed. 


Wage Rates of Manual Workers in Selected Groups and 
Branches of the Manufacturing Industries and Building 
Construction in Certain States of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. [Frankfort], Office of the U. S. High 
Commissioner for Germany, Office of Labor Affairs, 
1950. 6 pp.; processed. 

Basic minimum hourly rates fixed by collective agree- 

ments in effect November 15, 1949. 


Arbeidslénninger, 1948. Oslo, Statistisk Sentralbyr&, 1950. 
79 pp. (Norges Offisielle Statistikk, XI, 6.) 1.50 kr. 
Report on wages in Norway in 1948 and earlier years. 


Miscellaneous 


Current Trends in Industrial Psychology. By Wayne 
Dennis and others. Pittsburgh, University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1949. 198 pp., bibliographies. $3. 

Eight lectures given under auspices of Department of 
Psychology, University of Pittsburgh, in February 1949. 
Running through them is the theme of the need for greater 
psychological understanding of the worker in relation to 
his job. 

Essentials of Psychological Testing. By Lee J. Cronbach, 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1949. 475 pp., bibliog- 
raphies, charts, illus. $4.50. 

This introductory text on vocational and other psycho- 
logical tests aims to “present the basic principles of testing 
in such a way that the student will learn to choose tests 
wisely for particular needs, and so that he will be aware of 
the weaknesses of whatever tests he uses.” Many of the 
most commonly used tests are discussed critically. 


Industrial Psychology and Its Social Foundations. By 
Milton L. Blum. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1949. 518 pp., bibliographies, charts, illus. $5. 

Textbook dealing with the many applications of psy- 
chology to business and industrial problems, including 
worker morale, employee selection and training, job anal- 
ysis, safety, and collective bargaining. 


Labor Conditions in Ceylon. (In International Labor 
Review, Geneva, December 1949, pp. 572-616; 
January 1950, pp. 1-20. 50 cents each. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 
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El Derecho del Trabajo y la Seguridad Social en Chile. 
By Moisés Poblete Troncoso. Santiago, Editorial 
Juridica, 1949. 206 pp. 

Reviews the history of Chilean social and labor legisla- 
tion and gives data on wages, cost of living, labor organi- 
zations, strikes, industrial accidents, cooperatives, housing, 
social! security benefits, etc., in 1948 or earlier years 


Status of Jewish Workers and Employers in Postwar Ger- 
many. By Jack Hain. Berlin, Office of Military 
Government for Germany (U. 8.), Manpower Divi- 
sion, 1949. In English and German—English, 11 pp.; 
processed. (Visiting Expert Series, No. 10.) 


Memoria de Labores, Septiembre de 1948 Agosto de 1949- 
México, D. F., Secretarfa del Trabajo y Previsién 
Social, 1949. 187 pp. and inserts. 

Report on the work of the Mexican Ministry of Labor 
and Social Welfare, with some statistics on employment, 


wages, work accidents, labor organizations labor con- 
tracts, strikes, and dispute settlements. 


International Organizations and Soviet Statistics By Naum 
Jasny. (Jn Journal of the American Sta _istical Asso- 
ciation, Washington, March 1950, pp. 48-64, charts.) 


Soviet Statistics. By Naum Jasny. (In Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., February 
1950, pp. 92-99. $1.50.) 

In the two articles listed immediately above, the nature 
of published official Soviet statistics is discussed and 
analyzed. The author concludes that Soviet figures should 
not be accepted at face value in view of evidence of Gov- 
ernment manipulation of statistics. 


Soviet Gold: My Life as a Slave Laborer in the Siberian 
Mines By Viadimir Petrov. New York, Farrar, 
Straus and Co., 1949. 426 pp., map. $4. 
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Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 

Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 
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Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries 

Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly pay rolls in 
manufacturing industries 
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Average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing industries 

Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 
industries for selected States and areas! 


! This table is included quarterly in the February, May, August, and November issues 
of the Review. 
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Table D-3: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 
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707 Table D-5: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by city 
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709 Table D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for selected 
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710 Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 


E.—Work Stoppages 


711 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.—Building and Construction 


711 Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction 
712 Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force account work started on federally 
financed new construction, by type of construction 
713 Table F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 
Table F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places by general 
type and by geographic division 
Table F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 


Nors.—FEarlier figures in many of the series appearing in the following tables are shown in the Handbook of 
Labor Statisties, 1947 Edition (BLS Bulletin 916). The Handbook also contains descriptions of the 
techniques used in compiling these data and information on the coverage of the different series. For 
convenience in referring to the historical statistics, the tables in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
are keyed to tables in the Handbook. 


Handbook | MLR Handbook | MLR Handbook | ML Handbook 
table 











1 Not included tn 1947 edition of Handbook, 


Nore.— Beginning with the May 1950 issue of the Monthly Labor Review, the labor turn-over data for manu- 
facturing industries have been classified in accordance with the Standard Industrial Classification (1945) 
code structure. Nonmanufacturing industries are still based on the Social Security Board (1942) classi- 
fication code. The new series start with data for December 1949 and are availabie upon request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls. 


TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ' (in thousands) 





1950 


1949 





Apr. | Mar. Feb. 


Jan. Dec. | Nov? 


| seve. Aug. | say *| June | May | Apr. 





Total, both sexes 





Total labor force * 


68, 513 63, 021 ‘ 62, 835 | 63, 475 64, 363 | 64,021 | 64, 222 
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Civilian labor force 62, 183 | 61, 675 
Unemployment eooe, 23,515 4,123 
Unemployed 4 weeks or less. ove 
Unemployed 5-10 weeks..... 
Unemployed 11-14 weeks... 
Unemployed 15-26 weeks... . 
Unemployed over 26 week: 
Employment 
Nonagricultural 
Worked 35 hours or more. 
Worked 15-34 hours __...- 
Worked 1-14 hours * __. 
Witha gee but not at work 
Agricultura - 
Worked 35 hours or more - 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 bours ¢ 
With a job but not at work 
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62. 576 
3,576 | 3.351 
1,736 | 1,327 
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Total labor force! 








Civilian labor force 
Unemployment 
Employment 
Nonagricultural 
Worked 35 hours or more... .. 
Worked 15-34 hours. ........ 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢.. 
With a job but not at work # 
Agricultural ..... 
Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 bours ¢ 
With a job but not at work §____ 
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| 
Total labor force * . 17,817 





Civilian labor force 17.796 | 17,868 | 17,712 
: ; 


Unemployment .... 1,121 
Employment... . 16, 674 
Nonagricultural _- . 15, 87 
Worked 35 bours or more....___. 42 11, 772 
Worked 15-34 hours 3,060 | 2,559 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ heaome s 1,144 
Withs . Sli 
Agricultura: 688 
Worked 35 hours or more 171 
Worked 15-34 hours. ............. 429 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ Sieunel 67 

With a job but not at work *.___ 21 














7,758 | 19 ao | 1,9 
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18, 280 | 18, 828 
1,017 | 1,093 

17, 263 | 17, 735 

16, 414 | 16, 156 

12, 183 | 10, 137 
702 | 4,461 
1,165 | 1,121 
365 


437 

849 1,579 
21 870 
44 618 
63 86 
12 6 


























1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. Al) data exclude persons in institu- 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add 
to group totals. 

1 Census survey week contains legal holida: 

§ Total labor force consists of the civilian te isbor force and the armed forces. 


887110—50——6 


4 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental! unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these ns are classified as not in the labor force, 

§ Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illnoss, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group’ 


{In thousands] 








Industry group and industry 





Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
duction. ons 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying... 


Durabie goods *_ _. 
Nondurable goods * 


Ordnance and accessories... . 


Food and kindred goemaets ‘ 
Meat products 


7, 535 
6, 578 





Dairy products. ... : 
Canning and preserving = 
Grain-mill — o 
se products... 
u 

Confectionery and related products... | 
Bever j 
Miscellaneous food products... ..... | 


Tobacco manufactures... __. 
Cigarettes. eefiee 
Cigars... 
‘Tobaceo and snuff an 
Tobacco stemming and redrying. .. 


Textile-mill products . 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad-woven fabric mills. - 
Knitting mills . 
Dyeing and finishing textiles__ 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Other textile-mill products 


Apparel and other finished textile prod- 

uc 

Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 

Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing 

Women’s outerwear _. 

Women’s, children’s undergarments 

Millinery. ‘ | 

Children’s outerwear 

Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel 

Other fabricated textile products. . 


Lumber and wood products (except fur- 
niture) 
Logging camps and contractors 
Sawmills and planing mills 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products. ... 
Wooden containers 
Miscellaneous wood products... 
Furniture and fixtures. ..............- | 
Household furniture . 
Other furniture and fixtures 


Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Other paper and allied products 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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93 ' 354. 2 





260. 7 

98.7 
2, 341 
14, 312 


253. 4 
93. 6 
2, 088 
14, 031 


254. 8) 

95.7 

2, 244 

13, 807 
7, 050 


6, 757 
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1, 009) 1,919 
pany 13, 980 


17,418 (7,325 (7,342 (7,303 
6,676 (6,671 |6, 638 |6, 728 
22.4) 3 a 21. 
/1, 491 
3} 307 
2.4) 133. 
0} 161 


251. 8) 

95.9 
2, 313 
13, 892 
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6, 906 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group‘- ~Con. 








industry group and industry 





Manufacturing—(C ontinued 
Printing, publishing, and allied tndus- 
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Other 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals. . - - -. > 
Industria! organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines at 
Paints, pigments, and fillers . 
Fertilizers —_ “ 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats... 
Other chemicals and allied products. - 
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Footwear (except rubber). 
Other leather products 
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Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Cement, bydraulic = 
Structural clay products... .. 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 
Other stone. clay, and glass products 
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Primary metal industries 

os ‘ween steel works, and rolling 
mills 

Iron and steel! foundries 

Primary smelting and refining of non 
ferrous metals -_-- 

Rolling, drawing, ‘and alloyi ing of non. 
ferrous metals 

Nonferrous foundries 

Other primary metal industries 
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Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance machinery vetvunnns eatenenal 
equipment) 

x n cans and other tinware_ : 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers’ supplies 5 
Fabricated structural metal products 
Metal stamping, coating, and engreving. 
Other fabricated metal products 


Machinery (except electrical) 
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Agricultural machinery and tractors... |. 

Construction and mining machinery. 

Metalworking machinery ; 

Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) 

General industrial machinery 

Office and store machines and devices 

Service-industry and household ma- 
chines 

Miscellaneous machinery parts - 
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Electrical machinery ...----- 

Electrical generating, transmission. 
distribution, and industrial appa- 
ratus 

Electrical equipment for vehicles | 

Communication equipment _. 

Electrical appliances, ‘amps, and 
miscellaneous products 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group'—Con. 
{In thousands} 





1950 
Industry group and industry 


Annual 


1949 average 





Feb. | Jan. 





Manufecturing—Cont!nued 
Transportation equipment 

Automohiles pabbawenes — 
Bee GE GEIEB. canancccasceccccce a 
Aircraft 166 
Aircraft engines and parts _ ae ae 50 
Aircraft propellers and parts os powawe 8 
Other aircraft parts and equipment. 77 
Shi y»and boat building and ~ ate ‘ 80 
Ship building and repairing‘ 69 
Railroad equipment 59 
Other transportation equipment 


1, 0M1 
689 
251 
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Instruments and related products 
Ophthalmic goods 
Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 
Professional! and scientific instruments 


Miscellaneous manufacturing Industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
Toys and sporting goods 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions 
Other miscellaneous queens in 

dustries 


Transportation and public utilities 
T ransportation. . 
Interstate railroads 
Class | railroads 
Local rallways and bus lines. .. 
Trucking and warehousing 
Other transportation and services 
Communication. ... seco 
Telephone 
Telegraph “ 
Other public utilities 
Gas and electric utilities 
Local utilities _. 


Trade 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 
General merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores 
Automottve and accessories dealers 
Apparel and accessories stores 
Other retail trade 


699 

406 
2,919 
Finance ,777 
Banks and trust companies ‘aa 416 
Becurity dealers arid exchanges... __.. | | 87 57 
Instirance carriers and agents 634 
Other finance agencies and real estate 670 671 
4,701 
428 
346.9 
141.1 
235 


4, 696 
430 
345.1 
139.9 
236 
5, 742 


1, 800 
3,942 


Service _. aaceainvaliasinins 
Hotels and lodging places_ 
Laundries 
Cleaning and —ee Les ants 
Motion pictures . 


Government , 777 
Federal 


Btate and local 


1, 802 
3, 067 


1, 926 
3, 976 


1,804 2, 
3,973 3, 
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1, 517 
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143 
566 
687 
696 
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337 11,356 /1. 401 

1, 201 
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3, 005 


24. 6) 


2, 482 


2, 538 | 
\6, 860 


7,069 
i 590 
1, 208 
| 704 
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11,708 
415 
55.1) 
627 
669 


4, 768 
44 | 
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5,813) 5,613 
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! The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ series of employment in nonagricultural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- 
ments and, therefore, differ from employment information obtained by bouse- 
hold interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force (table A-1), 
in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ data cover 
all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricultural establishments 
who worked during, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 
14th of the month; in Federal establishments during the pay period ending 
just before the first of the month: and in State and local government during 
the pay period ending on or just before the last of the month, while the 
Monthly Report ou the Labor Force data relate to the calendar week which 
contains the 8th day of the month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, 
domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded from the 
BLS but not the MRLF series. These employment series have been ad- 
_ to levels indicated by Unemployment Insurance Agencies and the 

ureau of Old- Age and Survivors Insurance data through 1947, and have been 


carried forward from 1947 bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent 
series. Revised data in all except the first four columns will be identified by 
an asterisk (*) for the first month's publication of such data. 

41 Includes ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery 
and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical 
machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

* Includes food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mil] 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- 
ucts; printing, publistring, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather and 
leather products. 

* Data by region, from January 1940, are available upon request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries ' 
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A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
[In thousands} 
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TaBLe A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
{In thousands} 
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1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering providing consistent series. Comparable data from January 1047 are availe 
both full- and part-time production and related workers who worked dur- able upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such requests should 
ing, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. specify the series for which data are desired. Revised data in all caoert the 


Data have been adjusted to levels indicated by Unemployment Insurance first four columns will be identified by an asterisk (*) for the first 
Agencies and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance data through cation of such data, 
1947 and have been carried forward from 1947 bench-mark levels, thereby 


TABLE A-4: Indexes of Production-Worker Em loyment and Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
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TABLE A-5: Federal Civilian Employment by Branch and Agency Group 
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'Ineludes Government corporations (including Feceral Reserve Banks 
and mixed-ownership banks of the Farm Credit Administration) and other 
activities performed by Government personnel in establishments such as 
navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and force-account construction Data, 
which are based mainly on reports to the Civil Service Commission, are 
aijusted to maintain continuity of coverage and definition with information 
for former periods, 


1 Covers civilian employees of the Department of Defense (Secretary of 
Defense, Army, Air Force, and Navy), Maritime Commission, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the Panama Canal ilippine Alien 
Property Administration, Philippine War Damage Commission, Selective 
Service System, National Security Resources Board, National Security 
Council, War Claims Commission. 
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TABLE A-6: Federal Civilian Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group 
[In thousands] 
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TABLE A-7: Civilian Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C.,! by Branch and 
Agency Group 
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Pay rolls (in thousands) 
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' Data for the executive branch cover, in addition to the area inside the 
District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland and Virginia which 
are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metropolitan area. 


1 See footnote 1, table A-5. 
§ See footnote 2, table A-5. 
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1 Represents persons on active duty as of the first of the month. 
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East North Central_...............-- 


North Dakota_- 


State 


Geographic division and 


ntucky ..... 


a COE. .nccccseubeccese 
IID sicicnicinsthtncsentiannnss 


District of Columbia 


Virginia _ _. 
Oklahoma........ 


,  SRERPReRESNGEE 


Nebraska... 
Kansas. . 

South Atlantic... .- 
Delaware __ 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina. 
Arkansas. ........ 
Louisiana... ... 
Montana. - 
Idaho e 
Wyoming... 
Colorado 


New Haw:pshire_- 
Yermont.......... 

Massachusetts. _. 

Rhode Island_._. 

Connecticut. .......... 
Middle Atiantic..._. 

New York____. 

New Jersey_..... 

Pennsylvania... 

Minnesota 

lowa 

Missouri 

South Dakota__ 

Maryland 


Ke 
For a technical description of this series, see The April 1950 Monthly Labor Review (p. 382)s 


' Average of weeks ended In specified months. Figures may not add to exact 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


Oregon... 
California... 
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Continental U. 8_.... 

New England__...... 

West North Central... 

West South Central............... 





Mountain 
Pacific 
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MONTHLY LABOR 





B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over ! 





Cluss of turn-over and year | 


Apr. May | June 
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! Month-to month changes in total employment tn manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely comparable to 
those shown by the Bureau's employment and pay roll reports. as the 
former are based on data for the entire month, while the latter, for the 
most part, refer to a 1} week period ending nearest the 14th of the month. 
The turn-over sample is not so extensive as that of the employment and 
payroll survey—propertionately fewer small plants are included The 
major industries excluded are: printing and publishing; canring and pre- 
serving women's, misses’ and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. Plants 
on strike are also excluded 


? Preliminary figures 

+ Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only 

‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 
quits 

‘Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’, duration)” 
and permanent lay-offs. 


Note: Explanatory notes outlining the concepts, sources, size of the reporting sample, and methodology 
used in preparing the data presented in tables B-1 and B-2 are contained in the Burean’s monthly 
mimeographed release, “Labor Turn-Over Report,”’ which is available upon request. Beginning with 
the May 1950 issue, data in table b—-2 are revised and are not comparable with those in previous issues. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries ' 


| Separation 
Total accession 
Discharge 








Mise., ine. 
Layoff military 





Industry group and industry 


Mar. Feb. , . Mar, " Mar. ’ Mar. » Mar. Feb. 
1950 1950 1 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 





Manufacturing 


Durable goods! 
Nondurable goods! 


moe 
wm 
© 
non 
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Ordnance and accessories 


Food and kindred products 
Meat products. 
Grain-mill products. ........-. 
Bakery products 
Beverages: 
Malt liquors... 
Tobacco manufactures - 
Cigarettes. 
Cigars. . 
Tobacco and snuff 


Textile-mill products... .................. | 

Yarn and thread mills 

Broad-woven fabric mills_............. 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber 
Woolen and worsted 

Knitting mills__._- = cm 
Full-fashioned hosie We hdoie ad 
Seamless hosiery. 
Knit underwear. . aoaccee 

Dyeing and finishing textiles........ 

Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings... 


Apparel and other finished textile ant 
ucts ecco 

Men’s and boys’ ‘suits and coats.....- | 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings and 
work clothing_. sccukbenangnecutet 


Lumber and wood pentunte paeni fur- 
niture)..... eonenl 
Logging camps and contractors_..-----| 
Sawmills and planing mills... 
Millwork, plywood, and pre fabri-_ 
cated structural wood products 
Furniture and fixtures..............: 
Household furniture_.......... 
Other furniture and fixtures. 
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Paper and allied products___. . 
Pulp, paper, and pape rboard mills. 
Paperboard containers and bores 


Chemicals and allied products. -........... 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
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Paints, pigments, and fillers... 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining 


Rubber products...-. 
Tires and inner tubes_. 
Rubber footwear... 
Other rubber products. o- 


Leather and leather products. 
Leather... 
Footwear (e xcept rubbe iieinesces — 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products. 
Cement, hydraulic... ._-. 
Structural clay products... 
Pottery and related products 
Primary metal industries_. 
Blast furnaces, steel works, ‘and roll-— 
ing mills 
Iron and steel foundries... 
Gray-iron foundries... 
Malieable-iron foundries 
Steel foundries... .| 
Primary smelting and “refining “ot | 
nonferrous metals: 
Primary smelting and refining of 
copper, lead, and zine 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals: 
ww — 1 drawing, and alloying of 
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Other primary metal industries: 
Iron and steel forgings 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Indus- 
tries '—Continued 








| Misc.. inc 
Industry group and industry Total | | military 





Jan. | Feb. | * Feb. ‘ Feb. | Jan 
| 1950 1950 1950 1950 








Manufacturing—C ontinued 
Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment) . 
Cc utlery, hand tools, and hardw 
Cutlery and ot tools 
Hand tools.... 


Heating apparatus (exce pe electric) 
and plumbers’ supplies aang 
Sanitary ware and ‘plumbers’ 
supplies... 
Oll burners “ nonelectric heating 
and cooking + omened not else- | 
where clissifiec 
Fabricated structura] metal Pp yrod- 
ucts... econ 
Metal stamping, “coating, and en- | 
graving-- ebevets 
Machinery (except ele ctrical).. 
Engines and turbines... . 
Agricultural machinery and trac tors... 
Construction and mining pemepessanids 
Metalworking m achinery _ 7 
Machine tools.. 
Metalworking mac hinery ( (except 
machine tools)... . 
Machine-tool accessories... 
Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery). . 
General industrial machinery... | 
Office and store machines and devices 
Service-industry and household ma- 
chines. 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 


Electrical machinery —_ ee 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appa- | 
ratus.. 
Communication equipment pes 
Radios, phonographs, television 
sets, and equipment e 
Telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment... 
Electrical appliances, lamps, “and 
miscellaneous products 






































Transportation sueyen nt 
Automobiies.. 7 
Aircraft and parts. ae 
Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and parts-. 
Aircraft propellers and parts... 
Other aircraft parts and equip- 
ment a 
Ship and boat bull ling and repairing. . 
Railroad equipment 
Locomotives and parts 
Railroad and street cars..........| 
Other transportation equipment. 


Instruments and related products 
Photographic apparatus... 
Watches and clocks. ... aaeeed 
Professional and scientific instru 
ments secese 


Miscellaneous pematastustnn inc renown 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. 








Non manufacturing 


Metal mining 

Iron 

Copper 

Lead and rine_. 
Anthracite mining 
Bitum!nous-coal mining 











Cc ommunication 
‘elephone 


Tee raph 


2} © 
1.1! (s 





1 See footnote 1, table B-1. Data for the current month are subject to 1 See footnote 2, table A-2. « Less than 0.05. 
revision without p otation; revised figures for earlier months will be indi- 3 See footnote 3, table A-2. Printing, publishing, § Not available. 


cated by footnotes and allied industries are excluded 
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Special-trade contractors 
heating 











Plumbing and 
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Total: Nonbuilding 
construction 











1.512 | 64.79 
1.968 | 68.12 | 


1. 874 
1. 961 
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Building construction 
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Contract construction *—Continued 
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Total: Special-trade 
contractors 
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Nonmetallic mining | Total: Contract con- 
and quarrying 
44.5 243 
43.3 302 
General contractors 
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Mining—Continued 
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Crude petroleum and 
natural gas production) 
Petroleum and na- 
tural gas production | 


61. 





























Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupe 


=e 
February...... 


ee 


March. .... 
rill 

October - < 

November... . 

December ....- 

February 

Average.... 


A 
N 


September _ m8 
October... . 
November. - . - 
December... 
February 
Mareh....... 
Average... ... 
July.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Year and month 





1048: Average... ._. 
1949: Average... __- 
1950: January__._. 
1949: Average 

1950: January 

1949: Average... ...- 


1948: 
1949: 
1948: 


1950: January-_....--. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Contract construction *—Continued 





Building construction—Continued 





Special-trade contractors—Continued 





Roofing and sheet- Excavation and 


Other special-trade Plastering and 
metal work foundation work 


contractors lathing 


Year and month |~ 
Masonry 





, Avg. | vg. 

| Ave 
wkly OE | rig: 
“arn- | earn earn- 


Ave. | | Avg. rg. | : Ave. | 
= 
‘ings | ings ings 


‘| Avg vg. g 
up| | AG] wh) | 
‘ings | hours | ings ngs on | ings 


Avg 
wkly 
earn- 

ings 


hours | 


| 
be 
J 
} 

} 


de 
—| 
| 


ty. | J 
ae | 
| 


| | | | | | 
* Average $99.65 | 36.9 |$1 $60. 41 : $1. 9690 ($78.52 | 36.1 ($2,175 |$A7.98 | 37.¢ 792 2 34. ! . 710 |$A6. 44 38.9 | $1. 709 


A verage | 71.39 36.1 | 07 68. 7% 33.8 | 2.033 | 80.39 34.9 | 2.301 | 67.14 | 36. 8 52. 5.7 | 756 69.66) ; 1. 844 
| 


802 58. 33.6 | 1.748 
773 | G1. 

763 | 63. 

763 | 64 

795 | 64.! 

831 | 64. 5: 

876 | 62. 

896 | 65 


64.41 35. 
31 65.00] 36 
jo | 67.00 | 38 
338 | 67.00) 38 
252 | 66.40 | 37 
330 | 66.45 |) 36.: 
$22 | 67.22) 35. 
316 | 68.46 | 36. 
302 | 60.57 | 36.: 915 | 63 
311 | 67.89 | 35 . 889 61.4 
| | } 
1950: January... 7 : 2.0% : 3 2.056 | 75.57 | 32.6) 2.318 66.51 | 35 843 | 58 5 
February 5 5 5 | 54.4 26. f 2.086 | 76. 61 32.6 | 2.350 | 58,80 32 828 | 53. 
March 7. 89 | 5 | 57 27.7 "i 1.99 | 33.9 | 2.389 | 64.59] 34.8 | 1.856 | 57 


March 68.24 | 34.7 6 | 65. @ s 77.51 | 34.6] 
April ‘ 70. 50 25.6 | T 68 | 2036 | 80.27) 352) 
May 72.7 37 | 70. 97 35.2 | 2.018 | 79.88 34.7 
June 73.02 | 36.9) 7/71.2 : 2.034 | 83.73 | 35.8 
July 7 3A 71. 47 : 2. 037 | 84.59 346.0 
August 73. 36 34.9 | | 71.36 35.3 | 2.021 | 83.13 35.7 
September | : 2) 06. ‘ 84.39 | 36.3 
October 72. 36. 5 97 70. i k 2.035 | 81.11 | 34.0 
Novwember....| 7 35 71. 6 ; ‘ 7 | 74.76 | 32.5 
December | 6 34.6) 5 92 2 | 2 77.50 | 33.5 


ee it ee et tt tt tt 
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Manufacturing 





Food and kindred products 


' he j TT: dana ———— Shtinpndinine 
Manufac Durable goods ® Nondurable goods ¢ Tot ul Ordr nee 
turing and accessories al: B ? 
| Total: Food and Meat products 
kindred products | “®t! 


1948: Average 5 380 ($57.1 { $1 $50.61 | 39.6 278 ($57.2 41.6 ($1. 375 2.0 |$1. 235 ($58.37 


149: Average 54. 92 39. ; 58. 02 39.5 i 5 3 325 | 58.76 40.0 | 1.469 | 53.! .f 291 | 57 44 


} | 
1949: March 54.7 39.1) 1 ) 7. & x 6 5 7} 38.6 32 57.90 | 39 291 
April § 8.4) 1 7 37.6 | 321 | 54.13 | 36. 
May | 38.6] 1 2 ; ws 3 323 | 50.32] 40. 
June : h4. § 38.8 | 1.405 | 57.8% 39. 5 7 : 2 58.72 | 39. 
July MM. 0 38.8 408 7 : 7, SLS 38.7 32 | 50.64) 40. 
August 4.70) 30.1 


. 289 
. 294 | 
289 
20% 
271 | 56 
283 
.201 | 
302 
318 | 
| 





3-1 
22338 


1 
| 1.300 | 57.89) 3 5 ‘ 58.44) 39 
September iS. 72 39.61 1.407 58. 49 39.6 42 39.6 32 59. 76 | 
1 
1 
l 





DP) 
Par 


October 55. 26 39.7 1992 | 58.17 a fi 52. 47 39.6 | 59.97 |} 
November \ 39.1 302 | 56.82 3° 5 §2. 07 : 325 | 59.82 40 
December 5 39.8 408 | 50.19 76 | 52.69 | 39.5 33 60. 85 40 
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i a ee 


| | 
| | | 
1950: January 5A 39.7 1. 418 59. 40 49.0 l 60. 70 40.2 f | 327 
February NA. 37 39.7 | 1.420 | 59. 47 40.1 +15 A 39. : 3. | 60.88 | 40 ! 7 330 
March 56. 52 39.7 1.424 | 59.78 2 715 8 | 39.2] fi 41.31 | 40.6 g 5 50 |; 40. 339 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Food and kindred products—Continued 








Flour and other 
grain-mill products 


Meat packing yen my | Grain-mill products Prepared feeds 





3 |$1. 231 ($57 
.8 | 1.300 | 58 


to 
n 


Average $50.15 43.4 ($1. 363 |$52 
Average 8. 02 41.5 398 | 54 


oo eo 


: March 55. 69 40.3 .382 | 53.77 
April 55.32] 39. 300 | 54 
May 56.64 | 40.6] 1.305 | 54 
June... 44) 40.4) 397 | 55.2 
July 58.55) 41 . 404 | 55.7 
August 57.34) 40. 402 | 54.7. 
September 58.31 41 1.405 | 55. 3 
October 56. 89 40 391 | 54 
November. ...| 61.03 42. 426 | 53 
December......| 61.99 | 43. 425 
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1950: January 61.16 | 43 
February 56.62) 40. 
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| 
419 | 85 
March 56.52} 40 
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8ee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con, 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Food and kindred products— Continued 





Year and month | Bakery products ae a ae bony Confectionery Bottled soft drinks 





AvE. 


Ave. Avg. 
hrly. 
earn 


Avg. 

| wkly wily hrly. , . | wkly. wkly briy. | wkly. wily hrly. 
| att | pours | > : earn: | hours | S87D- | earn: | hours | SarD- 
| ings ings ings ings 


Avg. Avg. | Avg. v Avg. 


i> 
an 


ings 
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1948: Average... /$49.35 | 42.4 /$1. 164 . . 245 ($44.00 
1949: Average | 51.67 1. 239 | ‘ % 45.12 


1949: .! ‘ . 216 q . . . 0 
i . 216 ; - ’ 71 
. 2% \ . 3 . 86 
. 239 J . 5 . 76 
247 4 . 3 69 
249 ‘ a 39 
Septem ber.....| § 256! § 2 70 
October ---| 52.28 . 257 | 53. 52 
November -___.| 52. . 2! 4 7 , 5. 86 
December.....| 52. 16 . 263 ; : ; 35 
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$41. 46 
42. 63 
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142 | 42.72 | 
146 42. 93 
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: January.......| | 7 ‘ . 6 L 308 | 45. 59 
February.....| & p 55. 43 \ . 306 | 45.34 
March t 7 275 | 565. . 395 | 45.1 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Food and kindred products—Continued Tobacco manufactures 





Distilled, rectified, Miscellaneous food Total: Tobacco 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Tobacco manufactures—Continued Textile-mill products 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Empioyees '—Con. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Textile-mill products—Continued 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products 





Structural clay 


Total: Stone, clay, ~t wud Glass containers eames blown | Cement, hydraulic peodusts 


and glass products 





= 


$1. $54.76 | 41.9 |$1. 307 | 
1. . 382 


. 335 
357 
. 380 
. 400 
. 413 
403 
422 
411 
. 403 


. 311 |$47. 61 
- 369 | 50.30 


50. 96 
49.10 
. 25 
. 08 


: Average......./$53. 46 
: Average 54. 45 


March... 54.18 | 
April... -<--| 53.37 
May.. 

| SR 
July.. 

August 
September .... 
October omen 
November... 
December... 


i 
379 |$52. 05 
“454 | 53.80 


. 457 | 53.35 
. 450 | 52.90 

453 | 54. 53 

439 | 54.30 
. 457 | 54.12 

438 | 53. 58 
463 | 51.59 
444 | 54.81 
. 459 | 54.62 
. 465 | 54.23 
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M anufacturing—Continued 





| 
Stone, clay, and glass products—C ontinued eed ys indus- 





| Other stone, clay, and| Total: Primary meta) 


Brick and hollow Pottery and related | Concrete, gypsum, 
| Concrete products glass products | industries 
| 


tile products and plaster products 





$1. 522 
1, 587 


582 
584 
581 


| } } 
4.4 $1. 282 ($55.10 | 41.0 |$1. 344 ($61.03 
3. 1.354 | 54.72 | 39.2 | 1.396 | 60.7 


1.323 | 54. 39.5 | 1.390 | 61. 
1.331 | ! 38. 8 | 1 391 | 60. 
1. 325 1. 393 
1,354 1. 388 
1, 368 1, 392 
1. 389 | & ‘ 1, 391 
1 3 1 
1 1 
1 1 
1 1 


| | 
Average... .|$49.05 | 42.5 |$1.154 |$49. 46 : $56. 4 44.8 $1. 261 ($56.92) 4 
Average.......| 49. 57 8 | 1.186 | 48.85 4) ‘ 43.8 | 1.319 4 


: March..... 48. 09 1.170 | 50. 46 
April 49.18 5 | 1.185 | 49.10 
May.. 49. 66 . 1.191 | 48. 30 
JURO..... 50. 01 1. 185 | 44.59 
July 48. 93 5 | 1.179 | 42.55 
August ..| 0.40 y 1. 183 | 46. 84 
September 50. 6 , 1.108 | 46.82 
October a $1. 1.200 | 30.7 
November . . 50. 53 1. 203 | 50.97 
December 49. 3 | 1.193 | 51.16 | 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment)—Continued 





| Oil burners, nonelec- 
a —— Sanitar a tric heating and 

Cutle , excep electric Sanitary ware an ratus 
Cniineeainen | utlery and edge tools, Hand tools Hardware and plumbers’ sup-| plumbers’ supplies pone be - 
plies 





Avg. . j . . Avg. | Avg. 
A a wkly.| y. . Avg. hriy. way 
wkly. + | earn- ki wkly. earn- | earn- 
hours ings hours ings | ings 


Avg. 
ykiy. 
hours | 


Avge | 
brly. wie. 
earn- | earn- 


ings A ings 


| 

| 

a re pee | 

1948: Average... ... ./$! 41.3 is.2 28 issn.07 | 40.9 [$1371 | : 343 |$57 a 40. 4 |$1. 495 |$55. 80 | 
1949: Average f 54.54] 3 1. 413 | 56 ‘ ; 179 | 385 | 1.553 | 55. 45 | 


37.9 | 1.550 | 53 51 | 
5 | 1.850 | 52.37 | 
7.2 | 1.547 52. 76 | 

1.541 | 54 26 | 
fae 





1949: March 








1.529 | 56 


| 
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October | 53 | 7 | & 3 53. 38 Q 419 | 61 
November. 5 | i 422 | 59 
Decem ber } q | 1.26 5s K 5) 8 ; -451 | 60.3 


3 
3 
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6 | 1.558 
8} 1 

2 
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: January . 468 | 59. 
February 7 ! : 479 | 59.55 | 39 
March 53. 07 2/ 56 39. 5 30 | 61.24 | j 472 | 60.31 | 40 


Manufacturing—Continued 





s (except ordnance machinery, and transportation equipment)— Continued 





. Structural steel and le s - 
Fabricated structur al | ’ 2 Metal stamping, coat-| Stamped and pressed 
| namental metal- | Boi h ¥ Sheet-metal work > 
metal products — -- ental! metal Boiler-shop products | Sheet-metal work ing, and engraving | metal products 
oO | 





$1. 413 |$58 
1. 482 | 60.3 


1.463 | 59 


| i 
1948: Average $59.17 | 41.2 |$1. 412 [$57.68 | 41.2 $ $56.79 | 41.2 $1. 427 |$56. 64 | 305 |$56. 66 | 
1949: Average 59.90 | 40.5 is 1.479 | 60.91 | 41.1 2 | 50 78 | 40.2 | 1.487 | 87.60 | 39.7 51 | 58. 54 
' | 


an“ 


- 
—) 


eV OD Owens 


480 | 57.42 | 39.9 | 1.439 | 57.20 | 
480 | 55.22] 37 57 | 57.07 
481 93 | 30. 
490 é i* 49 
490 | 58. 25 39. 
485 | 57.70 | 30.6 
499 | 58.32] 40 
488 | 55.41 | 38 
493 | 57.98 40 
502 | 58.28} 40 


1949: March | 40. 26 | 7 | 60.79 | 79 | 60. 24 | 
april | 68 88 | 400 | 69.09 | 40.2 7 59.79 | 40. 
ly 


£9.90 | 40.5 | 60. 75 | 40.8 | 
June . 9.95 40.4) } 61.13) 41.0 
July..... 59.32} 40.0 | 1.483 | 60.13 

August ; 40.4) 1.481 

Septem ber Mw. 56 40.8 | 1. 485 

October Bf 40.5 | 1. 468 | 

November. . 7 ag 39.3 | 73 
| 
| 


May 
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1, 498 58. % 40. 2 
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March 6.15 ' 40.11 LE 
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Manufacturing— Continued 





Fabricated metal 
products (except 
dne " £ in- 
pty aaa Machinery (except electrical) 
tation equip- 
ment)—Con 





Other fabricated Total: Machinery |p... Agricultural machin- . Agricultural machin- 
Engines and turbines ery and tractors Tractors ery (except tractors) 


metal products (except electrical) 








| | | 
: Average $4 1$1. 408 [$60.52 | 41.2 |$1. 469 /$63.50 | 40.5 |$1.! $60.59 | 40.5 |$1. 496 /$62. 0! § 62 *s 


: Average 58.3 "1.478 | 60. 39.5 | 1.830 | 63.13 9 | 1.6: 11] 30.3 | 1.555 | 61. 59. 93 


38 | 39. 546 30 
39 543 9.61 
39 . 545 
. 64 


467 | 60. 39.9 53 63. 50 1 
1 
1 
1 
1. 564 
1 
1 
1 
1 


470 | 59. 5! 39.1 523 | 62.38 
406 |! 39.2 23 | 63.10 
491 | 59.6 39.2 5 63. 58 


: March. . 
April 
May 
June... 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
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2 1 
495 | 59.6 39.0} 1.! 61.72 1 
485 | 39.1 | 1.! 62. 93 38.8 | 1. 
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1 

1 
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. 560 
. 570 
. 554 
557 

1. 567 





490 | 6 39.3 | 1.! 62. 56 
485 ‘ 39.2 | 1.536 | 62.15 
38.5 | 1.538 | 61.81 
39.7 | 63. 84 39. 0 | 
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» January | 61.5 40.6 ; 7} 39.8 547 | 63.88 | 39.0 | 1.638 | 61. 5 39.1 | 1.575 5 | 61. 
February 7 40.7 7 40.4 552 | 63.61 | 39.0 631 | 6 39.9 1 581 64.4 
March... 50 fi6 40.2 6 ne 63. 6 19.0 640 | 62.7 19.6 1 1.584 | 63 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Electrical machinery—Continued Transporation equipment 





| 

| Radios, phonographs, Jenhone and tele. | Electrical appliances, . 

Year and month equipment television sets, and ——- me ne oe lamps, and miscel- be ~ Ry Automobiles 
equipment cray 1uly laneous products ‘ 


Avg 
wkly | 
| earn- 
| ings 
| 
| 


' 
a 
= Communication 


| | we 

. | Avg Avg. | : Avg Avg. | - Avg. y 7 Avg. Avg. | 
wkly Sve brly. | wkly. | ANE. | brly. rkly. Av 4 y. rk os * | brly. wkly. | ave 
ov, | Carn- | earn- |) | earn- | earn- | ,| earn- | earr : a rm earn- 1 earn- 
hours | ings ings hours ings ings | hours ings ings in o bours ings hours | ings 


lA . | A 
| vg. Ave | Ave. 
Avg. | hriy. | wkly. | | hrly. 


1948: Average /$52.10 | 39.8 |$1. 300 $48.53 | 39.2 |$1. 238 |$50.54) 40 . 3 : 39.0 |$1. 579 |$61.86 | 38.4 | $1. 611 
1949: Average 83.56 | 39.5 | 1.356 | 50.6 5 | 1. 283 | 61.43 | 39.3 | 1.563 | 31 | 64.95 | 39.2 | 1.657 | 65.97 | 3 1. 696 
637 | 62 37.7 | 1.670 
64 4 

63 

66. 


A 7 1.281 | 61 15 | 39. 3 1 

1 

1 

1. 6 

1 68 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


280 | 61.19 39 
61. 04 39 
50 39. 
68 38 


1949: March 1 
1, 
1 
1 
1.! 

54 39 1! 
1 
1 
1 
1. 


April 42. 38 
May 52. 8! 
June " 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December _. 


67 
69 
65. 
61 


» 39 
33 39 
92 39. ! 
-12 |) 39! 
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1, 604 | 59.09 40. 
1.612 | 59.61 | 40 
1. 605 | 60. 00 40.9 


January i 355 | 53. a 53. 68 39.7 
February 1.3 53 53. 67 39.5 | 
March f 7 353 | 53 298 | 62.92} 39.2 


~ 



































Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued 





reraf Aircraft engines and | Aircraft propellers Other aircraft parts | Ship and boat build- 
Al + and parts Aircraft parts and parts and equipment ing and repairing 





| | | | | 

Average 1. 21 41.0 |$1. 403 | $60 21 41.1 |$1. 465 |$43. 40 | 550 |ga2 13 len. $A3. 59 41.0 |$1. 851 |$A0. 68 38 
Average 53. 62 40.6 | 1. 567 | 62.69 40.5 | 5 65. 24 ' 603 | 66.83 1. 630 | 65. 40 1.611 | 61. 67 38. 
588 | 65. 81 
593 | 64.36 
590 | 68.14 
598 | 67.89 
607 | 69.88 
565 | 66. 42 
603 | 68. 60 
608 | 65.73 
630 | 64 27 
638 | 67.53 


$1. 568 
1. 623 


22 


-_-— 
Cac ONG am on 


64 40.3 | 1.589 | 62.98 | 38 
54 35. 1.557 | 62 50} 38 
63. ! 40 1. 561 | 61.61 Q 
63 1. 580 | 62.82 
' 1.622 | 61.04 
65 1. 625 | 60.05 

. 61.00 
59 t1 
56. 97 
62. 86 


1. 558 | 63.07 f 64. 00 
1. 548 97 . 532 | 64.04 
1. 655 | 62. 26 f 64. 08 
1. 654 | 61.90 F 53 52 
1. 556 78 f 80 
1. 544 46 | 1.5: 31. 66 
2. 26 f BS. 72 

42 g 4 
15 504 62 

5. 16 3/16 67.16 


: March 63. 41 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September, 
October 
November 
December 


wn 
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eDentweeenwo On~ 
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621 | 68.88 . 7. | 61 16 
. 621 | 70.18 5 
. 621 | 66. 65 


1950 nuary 5.7 . 02 | .63 } f 5. 00 40 
f, , mw) i] | 65.81 
36 | 3 | 1.597 6. 62 | 41 
































Manufacturing—Continued 
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. Instruments and re- 
Transportation equipment— Continued | lated products 





} | | | 

| Shipbuilding and re- | . ’ Locomotives and | Railroad and street | Other transportation | Total: Instruments 
pairing Railroad equipment part cars | equipment and related products 
a Se 


}$1. 513 3 8 14} 40.8 |$1. 425 ($53 45 | 40.1 | $1.333 
1. 586 | 57.60 | 39.7 | 1.451 | 55.28 | 39.6 1. 396 
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CeaenKomroocec © 


1048: Average 2 38.7 |$1. 582 | $62. 24 6 |$1. 611 82 
1949: Average bl. 37.8 | 1.637 63. 54 39.2 | y 55. 47 39.3 | 1.666 | 61.70 
667 | 63.40 
54 
38 
34 
23 
93 
87 
06 
75 
18 
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18 
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83 
61 
37 
25 | 

26 

08 

52 
. 84 


41.0 : 56. 49 
40.4 | 1.486 | 56.75 


39.2 | 1.479 | 57.28 
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1949: March 3. 6 39.0 | 1.681 | 64.76 
April 2. § 38.1 | 1.651 | 62. 43 
May F 1.631 | 63 
June B3. 1 $8.2] 1.651 | 62.7 
July ae 2. 16 ; 1.623 | 60.3: 
August * 1.421 | 62 
September il. 37.5 | 1.633 | 61.5 
October v y 639 | 62 
November i 454 | 63 
December 53. . 653 63.3 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Instruments and related products—Continued 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 





Year and month 


Ophthalmie goods 


Photographic appa- 
ratus 


Watches and clocks 


Professiona! and 
scientific instruments 


Total: Miscellaneous 
—— indus- 


fl » 
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Avg. 
briy. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
briy. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
brly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
ings 
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bry. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. 
briy. 


earn 
ings 
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wkly. 
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briy. 
earn- 
ings 


——- 


Avg. 

wkly. 
earn- 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 


Tran: tion and 
public utilities 








March 


Jewelry and find- 
ings 


Silverware and 
plated ware 


Toys and sporting 
goods 


Costume jewelry, 
buttons, notions 


Class I railroads’ 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Transportation and public utilities—Continued 





Communication 


Year and month 





Average 


Septem ber 
October 
November 
December. 


January 
February 
March 


Average 
Average 
: March... 
a 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Septem ber 
October quabcinee 
ss See 
December 


January 
February 
March 


Average... 
Average 


March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
Septem ber . . 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
Marct 


See footnotes at end of table, 





Local rallways and 
bus lines * 
Telephone * 


Switchboard oper- 
ating employees ' 


Line construction, 
installation, and 
maintenance em- 
ployees u 





Avg. 
briy. 
earn- 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


Ave. 
wkly. 
earn- 

ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 


Avg. 
hrly. 


wkly. 
earn- 
ings 
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Transportation and 
public utilities— 
Continued 





Other public utilities 





Wholesale trade 
Gas and electric 
utilities 


Retail trade 





Retail! trade taeent 


eating and drin 
ing places) 


Department stores 
and general mail- 
order houses 


General merchandise 
stores | 
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64,84 41 
64.96 | 41.3 
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153 | 
40.3 | 
40.4 





148 


147 | 35.2 
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$0. 910 |$37. 36 
.950 | 39.31 
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40.21 | 37 
| 39.88 | 37 
40.02 | 37.4 








Trade—Continued 





Retail trade—Continued 


| 


Other retail trade 





Food and liquor | Automotive and ac- 
stores |  cessories dealers 





Apparel and acces- 
Sories stores 


Lumber and hard- 
ware supply stores 


Furniture and ap- 
pliance stores 





40.3 |$1.170 |$56. 07 235 
40.2 | 1.242 | 58. . 


39 1. 231 | 58. N 273 
1. 227 9.! : 302 
. 234 | 6 ‘ . 310 
1, 244 5. 31: 
1, 244 
244 


36.5 ($1. 085 |$51.15 2.7 


36.7 | 1.108 
1. 092 
| 1.114 
112 
113 


36 
36. 
36 
36 
36. 
36. 
37. 
36. 
3A. 
36. 
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. 106 | 52. 
“101 | 5: 


$1. 198 [$49.37 | 43.! 135 
83.30 | 43.4 | 1.228 | 51.84 | 43. 
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2. 48 
96 
34 


52.02 | 43.1 
52. 82 
53. 29 | 

. 16 | 

78 | 
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3. 37 
53. 38 | 
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5. 70 | 
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1 
1 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Finance '* 


Service 





Year and month 


Hotels, year-round '4 
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iThese fi are based on reports from cooperating establishments 
covering both full- and pp tine emplo who worked during, or recei — 
pay for, the pay {--?- ending nearest the 15th of the month. For minin 
manufacturing , and cleaning ‘and dyeing -- ——— the 
data te to " production and related workers = remaining 
industries, unless otherwise noted, the data — Pt em- 
ployees and wi supervisors. All series, begi 
are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Stat 
should spe city t the series desired. Data for the two current montlis are 
subject to revision without notation; revised figures for earlier months will be 
identified by an asterisk (*) for the first month’s publication of such data. 

1 Data relate to all construction workers, both on-site and off-site, engaged 
{n actual! construction work including roa and precutting opera- 
tions. 4 FB ay and publicly ced construction are included. 
Data are on comparable but not necessarily identical samples. 

‘ Includes ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
furniture): furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, 
and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical 
machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
and miscellaneous manufact dustries. 

* Includes food and kindred retecte: tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied 
ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather and 
leather products. 

§ Data by region, North and South, from January 1949, are available upon request. 


, 
ning with January 1947, 
eatietion. Such requests 


* Data by region, South and West, from January 1949, are available upon request. 


active pay when such payme 
retroactive payments. Beginning with September 1, 71040, data reflect the 
following changes for nonoperative employees (about two-thirds of the total): 
(1) scheduled weekly hours were reduced from 48 to 40; (2) hourly rates were 
adjusted to maintain the former weekly —_ ings for 48 hours; (3) an additional 
wage increase of $0.07 an hour was gran 
oe include privately and at -~ 4 operated local railways and bus 


in ‘Through 1! 1949 the phy relate mainly to the ~ - and earn: 
ject to the Fair Labor ba po 


employees. Data for June comparable with — earlier series are $51.4 
38.5 hours, and $1 

1 Data include employees such as switchboard operators, service assistants, 
operating-room instructors, and pay-station attendants. 

1! Data include employees such as central office craftsmen; installation and 
exchange repair craftsmen; line, cable, r.- conduit craftsmen; and laborers. 

1 Data relate mainly to Iand- line em rs, oe vam ond com- 
pensated on 8 uiiiee tal is general and uarters per- 
sonnel, trainees in school, and 

a —_ on average weekly 7" —~ Y average hourly earnings are not 
avalia 

1 Money repeats only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included. 


TABLE C-2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
and 1939 Dollars ' 





Bitumtnous-coal 


Manufacturing mining 





Year and month 


1939 
dollars 


Current 
dollars 


Current 


1939 
dollars dollars 


Manufacturing -_— = 


mi 





Year and month 


a 1939 
dollars dollars 


1939 


1939 
dollars dollars 


Current 
dollars 





! 
| $72.12 | $41.87 
53. 28 37. 20 


1948: Average 


$1.43 
1949: Average _. 2. 2 


41.37 
42.37 
42. 87 
35. 11 


28.28 | 35.03 











| 1949. August. - 


15 
30. 75 
22 
40.19 


70 


$19 $20. 18 
52. 2. 33 
i 20. 39 
20. 18 
20. 63 


September 
October 
Novem ber_- 
December 48. 
28. 21 
2s 
7.11 


20. 93 
20. 56 
20, 65 

















‘ These series indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings prior to and 
after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from the 
Bureau’s Consumers’ Price Index, the year 1939 having been selected for the 
base period. Estimates of World War II and postwar understatement by the 


Consumers’ — Index were not included. “2 en oy Labor Review, 
March 1947, 498. See Note, table C-4. le data from Janu 
ary 1947 are available upon request to the a, of = Statistics. 

1 Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-3: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Manufactur- 
ing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ' 





Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 





Worker with Worker with 


no dependents 








Eze 


1939 
dollars 4 


Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 





Worker with Worker with 


no dependents 





Cur- | i939 


Tent 
dollars dollars 
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47.8 
47.14 
47.38 
47.74 
47.64 
47.90 
48.75 
48. 37 
47.67 
49. 02 


SoBRBSs 


September... ... 
October. ..... 


December... ......-. 


ERSBESBRES 
Cr auvwceantane 


BRRPRRAN SE 
SszsSesseer 


2B: 


48.04 
49.00 
49. 13 


: January 
February ? 
March 


Bee 
tone 
1s, 
; 
~— = 


On 























' Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross av weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which 
the type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability 
depends, of course, on the num of dependents supported by the worker 
as well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, 
therefore, been com for 2¢ of income-receivers: (1) A worker with 
no dependents: (2) A worker with 3 dependents. 

The com putation of net spendable earn. for both the factory worker with 
no dependents and the factory worker with 3 dependents are based upon the 


gross average hen y AW ge for all production workers in manufacturing 
industries without to marital status and family composition. 
7 bE value of the + tt. series is that of measuring relative 
changes in ble pe Sb for 2t of income-receivers. That series 
does not, LL. reflect actual differences in levels of earnings for workers 
of varying age, occupation, skill, family composition, etc. See Note, table 
C4. Comoe ble dats from January 1947 are available upon request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
1 Preliminary. 


TABLE C-4: Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries ' 





Nondurable 
oods 


Manufacturing g 





Excluding 
overtime 





Durable 


Manufacturing — Nondurable 





Excluding 
overtime 





Ex- 
elud- 
ing 


Index 
Amount! (1930= 
100) 


over- 
time 





: Average... $1. 410 
1, 469 
1. 464 
1. 467 
1, 467 
1, 475 
1.477 





























$1. 473 |$1. 440 
1.482 | 1. 444 328 
1.458 | 1.419 | 1.325 
1. 457 | 1.425 | 1.325 
1.476 | 1.435 | 1.334 


1. 445 .343 
1.442 350 
1. 443 354 


: August 1.305 | $1. 306 

September... 1. 407 369 
October... 1. 392 . 353 
November... 1. 392 . 357 
December...| 1. 408 . 368 


1, 485 
1. 483 
1. 487 


: January 1. 418 380 
February ? 1.420 383 


March ? 1.424 . 386 1,320 


























' Overtime ts defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at 
time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings exclusive of 
Overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holi- 


days. Comparable data from January 1947 are available upon request to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
‘Preliminary. 


Norsg: Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, methodology, size of the reporting sample, and 


sources used in preparing the data presented in tables O-1 through O-4, ar 
mimeographed release, “Hours and Earnings—Industry 


e contained in the Bureau’s monthly 


Report,” which is available upon request 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index’ for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 
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odities 


[19835-39— 100} 





Year and month 
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1 The “Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,” 
formerly known as the “Cost of living index”’ measures average changes in 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities 
bought in 1934-36 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers 
in large cities whose incomes ave: $1,524 in 1934-36 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in Large 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains detailed description of methods 

in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 

ice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 

——_ Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 
of Liv: 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major 
groups of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are available 
since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities 


vottee fom ~ to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since 
orl « War 
3 The group index formerly entitled “Fuel, electricity, and ice” is now des- 
' ted ‘Fuel, electricity, an jon”. Indexes are ithe su with 
ose previously ublished f for ‘Fuel, electricity, and ice.” faa a | 
“Other fuels and ice” has been discontinued; separate ind 


for “Other fuels” ond “Ice.” 
‘The laneous group covers transportation (such as automobiles 
= — upkeep —- — transportation fares); medical care (includin 
d medicines); household operation (covering supplies an 





care an 
viferent kinds of oly services); recreation —— is, newspapers, motion 
care 


pictures and tobacco products); barber- and beauty-shop 
service and tollet articles) ; ete. 

* Data not available. 

‘ Rents not surveyed this month, 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,’ for Selected Periods 


[1935-39= 100] 





City 





BPE Dccanscceccecasevesces | 


Atianta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, A Ala. 


Cinetnnatt, Ohio... 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 

Denver, Colo... 

Detroit, Mich 


Houston, Tex...... seuitada 


Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 


Jackson ville, Fla_. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Manchester, N. H MOREE 
Memphis, Tenn. ..... i 


Milwaukee, Wis 


Minneapolis, Minn. aii 


Mobile, Ala.. 
New Orleans, La.. 
New York, N. Y 


Norfolk, V 


. Va 
Philadelphia ve nee 


Pittsburgh, maine 
Portiand, Maine. 
Portland, Oreg 


8t. Louis, 


San aoe Calif.....- 


Savannah, Ga... 


Scranton, Pa............ 


Seattle, Wash_... 
Washington, D. “C. 





Apr. 15,)} 


195) 





166. 


169. ! 
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) 
(?) 

167 


=o ¢ 


72 
@) 
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() 
() 


Feb. 15, 
1950 


Nov.15,|Oct. 15, 
949 


1949 


| | 
‘ july. 15,|June 15,|May 15, 
1649 | 1940 | 1949 


| 


|Apr. 15, 
1949 


June 15, 
1946 


Aug. 15, 
1939 








168.5 


168. 5 

















166. 2 





(*) 

















169. 9 
172.9 
@) 


@) 
(3) 
@) 
(*) 
@) 
168.4 


172.5 
165. 3 
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1 The indexes are based on time-to-time changes tn the cost of goods and 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. 
indicate whether it costs more te live in one city than in another. 

1 Through June 1047, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for 


They do not 


21 cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 

cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 

a for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule. 
orrec 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ! 
[1935-30 100] 





Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration 





Gas and electricity 





Apr. 15 | Mar. 15 
1950 1950 








ta, 
Baltimore, Md... 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass... 
Buffalo, N. 
Chicago, Ml__..... 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio... 
Denver, Colo... 
Detroit, Mich... 
Houston, Tex 


Indianspolis, Ind 
Jackson ville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif. _._. 
Manchester, N. H_. 
Memphis, Tenn 
Milwaukee, Wis__. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. ....... 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y 
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* Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to s stag- 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional gered schedule. 
cities according to a staggered schedule. 


! Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,' by Group, for Selected Periods 


[1935-39 = 100) 
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' The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly 
during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. 
— included are selected to represent f sales to moderate-income 

milies. 

The indexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the 
fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) rela- 
tive importance of chain and independent store sales, in computing city aver- 
age prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate- 


income workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, in 
combining city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for all 
cities combined. 
In:lexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities bined, by 

groups, for the years 1923 through 1948 (1935-39 100), may be found in Bulle- 
tin No. 965, “Retail Prices of Food, 1948," Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, table 3, P 7. Mimeographed tables of the same 
data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-5 





the usual sample of reports. Remaining reports lost in the mails. Index for December 15 reflects the correct level of food 


199.8 
208, 8 
191.5 
200.5 








Winston-Salem, N. C.1____ 


Philadelphia, Pa__ 


Yi 


Tiadtes 
Memphis, Tenn... ma 


Mass... 











United States..............- 196.6 | 196.0 | 1948] 196.0] 197.3 200.8/| 200.6|/ 204.2] 2026] 201.7/| 243/ 2024 22.8 | 145.6 


Atlanta, Ga__- 
3 Estimated index based on half 


REVIEW, JUNE 1950 
prices for New Haven. 


i June 1040= 100, 


Portland, Maine........_._. 
Portland, Oreg... 
Providence, R. I. 
Riehmond, Va__.. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Als... 
Detroit, Mich 
Houston, 
Indianapolis, Ind... 
Jackson, Miss.'. - 
Milwaukee, Wis... 
Mobile, Ala... 
Newark, N.J_..... 
New Haven, Conn..__ 
New Orleans, ‘ 
New York, N. Y.- 
Pittsburgh, Pa_.. 








SS ee 
St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, Utah__ 

San Francisco, Calif__ 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 





Indefes 1935-39 = 100 





Commodity j j | 
. | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. ’ Nov. | Oct, | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Aug. 
1950 | 1980 | 1949 | 1949 1949 1949 | 1940 | 1049 | 1940 | 1649 | 1930 





Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereais: 


Flour, wheat 
Corn flakes 


Rice '_.. 
Rolled oats *__. 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white 
Vanilla cookies. .............do0... 
Meats, poultry, and fish: 


Beef: 
Round steak. 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast _. 
Hamburger *........... 
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Bacon, sliced do. 
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Poultry. Pe Se 
Frying chickens: * 
New York dreased *_....do__. 
Dressed and drawn '....do....| 





ish: 
Fish (fresh, frozen)*..........do... 
Salmon, pink *......16-ounce can. 
Dairy products 
iin ceciatiehiih caitlin llliet ..pound. 
Cheese... .. puccccee 
Milk, fresh (delivered) 
Milk, fresh (grocery) on 
Milk, evaporated ..14%4-ounce can. 
Eggs: Eves, fresh........... peeoeod dozen - 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits 
Apples . pound. 
Bananas... do... 
Oranges, size 200...........dozen. 
Fresh vegetables: 
Beans, green ————<s 
CR cncanmencasesncnegele 
Carrots... bunch 
Dee Rncccecccocceesesss .. head 
Onions . .. pound 
Potatoes._.............15 pounds 
NE oectecceusouseseuse i 10) (10) ) 1 
Sweet potatoes. do. 2\2 205. ¢ 182. 6 
Tomatoes " . do 
Canned fruits 
Peaches....... ..--No. 2% can 
Pineapple a ...do 
Canned vegetables 
Corn No. 2 can 
Peas!! nan ....--No. 308 can 
Tomatoes..............No. 2 can. 
Dried fruits: Prunes ..... pound 
Dried vegetables: Navy beans..do... 
Beverages: Coffee. .........--------.d0... 
Fats and olls 
Lard a ———— 
Hydrogenated veg. shortening “ ial 
Salad dressing - . a =6=6—/ 
Margarine a 
Sugar and sweets 
Sugar 
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1 July 1047 = 100. * Average price not computed. 

‘Index not computed. 1* Discontinued October 1949. 

* February 1043 = 100 i Octobe r 1940 = 1(% peat 

* Not priced in earlier period. 1! First inclusion in Retail Food Price Index. as 

‘ New specifications introduced in April 1949, in place of roasting chickens. 13 No, 303 can Fancy grade peas introducedin Apr. 1950 in place of 
* Priced in 29 cities. can Standard grade peas. 4 

’ Priced in 27 cities. “ Formerly published as shortening in other containers. 

* 1038-39 = 100. 
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D: PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 





TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 


(1926 = 100] 
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1 BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are 

rices prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated 
From 1-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these prices. 
Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 

The indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a 
detailed description of the method of calculation see “Revised Method of 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) 

Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 
monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgroups 
and economic groups since 1913. The weekly wholesale price indexes are 


available in summary form since 1947 for all commodities; all commodities 
less farm products and foods; farm products; foods; textile products; fuel and 
lighting materials; metals and meta! products; building materials, and 
chemicals and allied products. Weekly indexes are also available for the 
subgroups of grains, livestock, and meats. 

1 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1946. The 
rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly 
average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the an- 
nouncement made in "x. 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices 
for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, motor 
vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau 
Ans 1942 - a foward in each computation through September 1946. 

© Corrected. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 


[1926 = 100} 
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Metals and metal products! 
Agricultura) machinery 
and equipment. ...... 
Farm machinery... 
Iron and steel 
Motor vehicles... . 
Passenger cars 
, «TT 
Nonferrous metals... __. 
Plumbing and heating _. 


Building materials 
Brick and tile__. 
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1 See footnote 1, table D-7. 4 See footnote 2, table D-7. § Not available. © Corrected. * Revised. 
t Revised indexee for dates prior to August 1949 available upon request. 
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E: WORK STOPPAGES 





E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 





Number of stoppages 


Man-days idie during month 
or year 


Workers involved in stoppages 





Month and year 


Beginning 
in month or 
year 


In effect dur- 
ing month 


Percent of 
estimated 
working time 
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1 All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes 
involving six or more workers and contin as long as a full day or shift 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on “‘work- 
ers involved” and “man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or 


F: Building and Construction 


more shifts in establishments directly involved in a They do not 
the indirect or dary effects on other ments or indus- 


on 
tries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
§ Preliminary estimates. 





TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ' 
[Value of work put in place) 





Expenditures (in millions) 
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Private construction 
Residential build 2 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm)* 
Industrial 
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Ww arehouses, office and loft buildings 
Stores, restaurants, and 
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1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commarea, U. 8. ent of Com- 
merce. Estimated construction ex 
< the volume of work accomp! 
ta — for ry see au 
awards reported in table F-2. 
2 Preliminary. 
* Revised. 
‘ Includes major additions and alterations, except for private residential 
balding which covers new construction only. 
5 Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential butld- 
ing are ineluded under “Public utilities.” 


and the data on value of contract 


* Includes Federal contributions toward construction of f pavete nonprofi 
hospital facilities ty 4 the National Hospital yp 4 distributed about as 
follows: 1949, first q = million; second q $2 million; third 

quarter, $4 ‘million: fourth 4 $6 million; 900, 9 anuary, February, 
Maret, $2 million each, and forils $3 million. 

Hotels and miscellaneous buildin — rw. st — 

iE facilities used in atomic energy Projects. 

‘ Voces pee primarily publicly owned ‘coutrie light and power systems and 

” Covers A not elsewhere classified such as airports, naviga- 
tional aids, monuments, etc. 
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TABLE F-2: Value 


New Construction, by Type of Construction ' 


of Contracts Awarded and Force Account Work Started on Federally Financed 





Value (in thousands 
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Building 


Conservation and 
development 
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Nonresidential 
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tion * den- 
tial | Total 
| 
| | 


$7,833) $434, 949 
561, 394) 63,465) 497, 920 
344, 567| 17, 239| 327,328 
676, 542) 31,809) 644, 733 
, 586, » 604} 94. 253 669, 222) 231,071) 438, 151 
x36 467/137, 112|1, 537, 910 , 293, 239 
5, 931, 536) 499, 427\4, 422, 131 099, 883 
7, 775, 497/579, 176/6, 130, 389 , 580, 917 
| 2) 506, 786243, 443} 1, 698, 079 322, 608 

1, 297, 602/110, s72 875, 002) 773, 511 

2, 265) 41,219) 617,001 33) 563, 

oat 1, 450" 312] 15,068| 564, 743 119, 006 
1, 208, 015) 25,075) 278, 608) 227, 389 

| 1,722, 157] 55,577) 358, 809 350, 454 

1, 937, 110) 49,317] 638, 628 608, 311 


119, 951| 892; 14,684 
165, 435; 1,586) 47, 132) 
149, 480} 5,675) 66, 262! 

3, 850 

5, 634 

4, 930 

5, 251 

6, 616) 

8, 7 
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$1, 478, 073 
1, 533, 439) 

90, 410} 
i, 609, 208 








14, 535 
46, 272 
66, 202 

9, 683) 


January 
February 





September....| 
October... . 

November. . 

December..... 23, 181/ 
37, 716 
40, 427) 
36, 531} 
28, 721 
45, 748 
99, 579) 
34, 397) 
95, 039) 
79, O80 
34, 904) 
25, 955) 
5, 214) 


January 
February 


April.... 
May.... 
June.... 

July 

August... 
September... 
October 
November... .. 
December .. 


173, 519} 

102, 474) 

116, 346) 

136, 105) 

4, 383) om 
2, 899) 

7, 997) 

® | 


| 
122, 600) 
TT 613) 
208, 333] 
122, 024) 


January 
February 
March ¢ 
April ° 


| } 
|Educa- 


| Hospital and 
institutional 





Total | ka Other | 


(*) 
(5) 
(*) 
(® 
(® 
® 
( 
* 
® 
(®) 
(*) (5 
| $14, 281) $0, "082) $5, 249, 
101, 992) 96,140) 5,852 
168, 616) 94, 680) 
353, — 229, “ee 
8, 045) 


8, 626, 





428) 
5, 477) 
9, 612 


1, 204 

1, 045) 

14, 814} 
202! 3 
| 25, 492 
26, 500 
8, 737 
7, 387| 9, 

42, 150) 23, 069) 19, 081 

19, 328) 

17, 302) 13, sar) 1 
14,391] 5, 510 
21, 104; 10, 617| 


27, 477| 
30, 676 
19, 901 
31, 724) 


Ad- 
} minis- 
itrative| 
and 


| 


(*) 

oe, 718 
2, 550 

29, 926 


88, 856 164, 743 


1,974 
735 


2. 3 35 


| Other 





} 

River, 
har- 

| bo 


non- 


and 
resi- flood 


| 


| control | 


All 
other * 


High- 
ways 


| 








| 
$438, 725 $158, 027 $280, 698 
189,710| 73,797) 115,913 
133,010, 59,051) 
303, 874| 175, 382 
225, 423) 115, 612 
197, 589; 69, 028 
41, 880 
150, 708 
101, 270) 
66, 679 
7 | 30,765 
290, 163) 149, 870 
307,695) 75,483 
494, 871; 147, 732) 
601, 987| 189, 183) 


99, 684 
217, 795 





3,987) 42, 186) 
“pen 13, $79) 
2,293; 25, a7, 
2, 872) 25, 537) 
2,170) 101, 266 


3,497| 16, 587] 


$381, 037\$215, 529 
511, 685) 270, 650 
360, 865) 151, 968 
372, 238) 256, 554 

| 355, 701| 331, 505 
364,048) 79,808 
446, 903) 363, 391 


7, 347,988) 500, 149 


| 161,852) 247,675 
111,805; 87 
100, 969 
534, 653 
659, 645 
767,400 45,440 
690, 469) 56, 759 


34, 465 
29, 000 
41, 646 
> 099 


75, 448 


6, 754 


8, 836 
5, 955 
6, 460 
3, 694 


42, 357 
61, 026 
68, 453 





! Excludes projects classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all con- 
struction for the Atomic Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid pro- 
grams cover amounts contributed by both the owner and the Federal 
Government. Force-account work is done, not through a contractor, but 
directly by a government agency, using a separate work force to perform 
nonmaintenance cohstruction on the agency’s own properties. 

» ? Includes major additions and alterations. 

‘Excludes hangars and other buildings, 
“Other nonresidential” building construction. 

‘Includes educational facilities under the Federal temporary re-use 
educational facilities program. 


which are included under 


§ Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customhouses 


Includes con- 


tract awards for construction at United Nations Headquarters in New 
rincipal awards having been for the Secretariat Building 


York City, the 
Qanuary 1949: 
$11, 238, 000). 


810,000), 


and for the Meeting Hall (January 1950: 


* Includes electrification projects, water-supply and sewage-disposal 


systems, 


projects not elsewhere classified. 
7 Included in “ Alj other.” 


* Unavailable. 
* Revised. 
” Preliminary. 


forestry projects, railroad construction, and other types of 
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TABLE F-8: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building' 





Valuation (in thousands) Number of new eet units—House- 





New residential building Privately financed 








Housekeeping 





Total all 
classes* | Privately financed dwelling units 





Total | 1-family 7 Pn me 


Publicly 
financed 
dwell- 
units 





5 
5 


533 


$42,629) $77, 283 

042) 181, 531 
372, 646 
496, 225 
745, 661 


37, 509 
4, 
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36, 041 
59,690; & 40, 200, 
9,197] 9,011 204, 676] 85,830] 79, 351) 59, 746 


+ 
s 























1 —~y~y for —— building permits were issued and Federal contracts 
awarded in all urban uding an estimate of building undertaken 
in some smaller urban places that do not issue permits. 

The data cover federally and ~~ akenend | build a 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal ( 
ment) urban building construction are 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the ur' popu a- 
tion of the country; estimates of federally financed potas are compiled from 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained other 
es agencies. Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow’ for 

oat pe vermits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- 
oo hus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started 
during the month. 


Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all ted 
laces of 2,500 population or more in 1940, and, by special rule, a smal! num- 
r of unin ted civil divisions. 
2 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
nonresidentiai building. 
* Includes units in I family and 2-family structures witb stores. 
4 Includes units in multifently structures with stores. 
* Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
residential buildings 
* Totals for 1949 include revisions which do not appear in data shown 
for January through December. Revised monthly data will appear ina 
subsequent issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Revised. 
* Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,’ by General Type and by 
Geographic Division ? 





Valuation (in thousands) 





Geographie division and 


type of new nonresi- 1950 
dential building 


1949 








Mar.‘ | Feb.* | Jan. 


Dee. | Nov. | Oct. 


Sept. 


June 


= 
< 


| saly 











sn, 676) $156, 09 $166, 2331$212, 214 $181, 081/$196, 076 


$215, 605 $207, 335/181, 367 |$250, 47; 








i 
aE 





All types 
New England , 377) 17, 552 17, 361 6, 467 
32, 357] 35, 105. 


5,492) 20,195 

7,328) 28,422) 23, 663) 29, 005 
5,939) 10,674 15, 327 
South Atlantle _..| 26,238) 22,332 24, 630 
Fast South Central. 10, 506 11, 748 
West South Central. 16, 080 18, 419 
Mountal: 3 


5, 740 
26, 
10, 896 


24, 548 
2, 250 


BeBEBa 
S28825 


Pacific 

Industrial buildings ¢-. , 348) 11, 856 
New England cS 328 
Middle Atlantic. . .. 1, 406 
Fast North Central. 
West North Central 
South Atlantic _.._. 
Fast South Central. 
West South Central 
Mountain dined 
, =e 

Commercial buildings *.. 
New Engiand....... 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
Sonth Atlantic 4 
Fast South Central 
West South Central 
a peupocsadd 


c . - 
Community buildings ¢ 

New England rm 
Middle Atlantic. __. 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 7 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain... : 


Pacific amanee 
Public buildings *_. 
New England 
Middle Atlantic. _ _. 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
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West South Central 
Mountain 
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Public works and d utility 
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! Building for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded 
in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken tn some 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 
always equal totals exactly because of rounding. 

1 For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1! 

* Totals for 1949 include revisions which do not appear in data shown for 
January through December. Revised monthly data will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

* Preliminary. 

§ Revised 

* Includes factories, navy yards, army ordinance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 
production plants. 


7 Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
buildings, commercial . gasoline and service stations, etc. 

mi. _ —_~ churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 
raries, etc. 

* Includes Federal, State, county, and —— 4 buildings, such as post 
offices, courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
armories, army barracks, etc ¢ 

* Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, © 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 

‘\ Includes private garages, , stables and barns, and other buildings 
not elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds ' 





Number of new dwelling units started 





All units 


Privately financed 


Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands) # 


Publicly financed 





Total 
non- | 
farm | 


Urban 


non- 


Total 
farm 


Urban non- 


Total | Rural 
non- | Urban| non- | Total 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


Rural 
Privatel 
farm | far financed 


J 
| 
| 
| 
farm 





1948: First quarter 
January -.- 


March_... 
Second quarter.... 


First quarter 
January....... 


September 
Fourth quarter... 
October 





937, 000 
93, 000 45, 000 
706,100 | 434,300 
141,800 | 96, 200 
670,500 | 403, 700 
849,000 | 479, 800 
931, 600 | 


, 025, 100 


99, 000 
102, 900 
278, 100 
104, 300 

95, 500 

78, 300 





752, 000 | 
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7, 000 
93, 000 
619, 500 
138, 700 | 
662, 500 | 
845, 600 
913, 500 | 
988, 800 





77, 000 


268, 700 | 265, 800 
78, 700 | 200; Bf 77, 800 
80, 000 | 79, 300 


110, 000 | 108, 700 


1950: First quarter 
January *... 
February... 
March !@ 


185, 000 | 
48, 000 | 0 0; 
250, 000 
45, 500 
266, 800 
369, 200 
403, 500 
432, 200 


76, 900 


0 |$4, 475, 000 | $4, 475, 000 
285, 446 285, 4 
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573, 232 


, 048, 087 
589, 997 
595, 656 

2, 384 


: 


47, 300 30, 500 | 
(*) (*) | (*) 
(9) (®) | 1 | (*) 














1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do in- 
clude prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1945, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for iag between permit 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of 
Federal construction contract awards and beginning in 1946 on field surveys 
in nonpermit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm 
Soins gate started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown 

table F-3. 

All of these estimates contain some error. 
of nonfarm starts is 50,000. the chances are about 19 out of 20 t 
actual enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. 


For example, if the estimate 
hat an 


2 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construe 
tion costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for 
individual projects. 

4 Housing peak year. 

4 Depression, low year. 

§ Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 

* Last full year under wartime control. 

1’ Less than 50 units, 

* Revised. 

* Not available, 

© Preliminary. 
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